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Registered Trade-Mark 


At “The Linen Store” 


For weeks past we have been receiv- 
ing several foreign shipments per week 
of such linens as come to “ The Linen 
Store.” A partial summary of the 
contents of these shipments follows. 

From eight different European 
manufacturers, all of whom march 
proudly in the foremost rank, one 
hundred patterns of table linen, fifty 
of which are quite new. 

Towels and towelings from the 
justly celebrated Old Bleach factory 
and other notable sources. 

From Belfast, Hemstitched sheets 
and pillow cases, hand sewn with 
care, made from Irish grass bleached 
linens. Sheetings and pillow linens 
of Flemish manufacture. 

Hemstitched Doylies, Tea and 
Luncheon Cloths and Scarfs from 
Austria’s cleverest makers. 

Embroidered Tray Cloths, Mats, 
Scarfs, Tea Cloths, and Doylies, the 
work cf skillful German needlewomen. 

Duchesse, Venice, and other lace 
doylies and center pieces from Brussels. 

All this, and much more, added to 
our already large stock, affords the 
patrons of “ The Linen Store ” oppor- 
tunity to acquire the beautiful in 
linen, not equaled, as we _ believe, 
anywhere on this side of the sea. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., New York 





Tailor-Made a 
_ Suits, °5 


O the lady who 
appreciates 
fashionable COs- 
tumes at moderate 
prices we wil! mail 
Sree our Summer 
catalogue of Suits 
and Skirts, together 
with a complete line 
of samples of ma- 
terials to select 
from. We makeall 
our garments to 
order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit, 
finish, and style. — 
Our catalogue il- 
lustrates : 


Tailor-Made 

Suits, $5 up. 
Skirts, $4 up. 

Bicycle Suits, 
$4.50 up. 
A full line ofnew 
Suits for Sum- 
mer wear, $4 up. 


Specialties in Traveling Suits, also White Suits and Skirts 
of serge, broadcloth, mohair, and linen. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day tor Catalogue 
and samples ; you will get them py return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 

















JoHN PETtiT REALTY Co. 


Is now offering at par, in 
sums of $100 and upwards, a 
6 per cent. investment security 
which must attract every one 
who desires to place money 
safely, and receive thereon a 
return which equals the legal 
rate of interest of the State of 
New York. 

Address or call for descriptive 
illustrated Pamphlet, 


JOHN PETTIT REALTY COMPANY 


20 East 23d St., Madison Square 
New York City 
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ACH branch of Congress last week 
EK had its opportunity to indicate to the 
President its sentiment on the Cuban 
question, its view of what the Nation's policy 
should be. This week Congress has faced the 
necessity of harmonizing by compromise or 
otherwise the discordant views of its two 
branches. On Monday night, or rather early 
Tuesday morning, both Senate and House 
accepted resolutions agreed upon by a con- 
ference committee. Omitting title and pre- 
amble, the resolutions read as follows: 


First—That the people of the island of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent. 

Second—That it is the duty of the United 
States to demand, and the Government of the 
United States does hereby demand, that the Gov- 
emment of Spain at once relinquish its authority 
and government in the island of Cuba, and with- 
draw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters. 

Third—That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, directed and empowered to 
use the entire land and naval forces of the United 
States, and to call into the actual service of the 
United States,the militia of the several States, to 
such extent as may be necessary to carry these 
resolutions into effect. 

Fourth—That the United States hereby dis- 
claims any disposition or intention to exercise 
Sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
island, except for the pacification thereof; and 
asserts its determination, when that is accom- 
plished, to leave the government and control of 
the island to its people. 


This compromise consists of the adoption of 
all of the Senate resolutions except that recog- 
nizing the independence of Cuba. and the 
substitution for that of the first resolution as 
printed above. The Senate agreed to the 
conferees’ report by a vote of 42 to 35; the 
House by a vote of 310 to 6. Previously on 
Monday the Senate had declined to accept 
the original House resolutions and had re- 
fused to ask for a conference, while the 
House, by a vote of 178 to 156, had agreed to 
accept the Senate's original resolutions except 
that on recognition. The bill is in the hands 
of the President as we goto press. To under. 
stand this action of Congress we should fol 
low the Congressional history of the pre- 
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vious week in regard to the President's re- 
quests. The House acted promptly. After 
only four hours’ desultory discussion—there 
was little real debate—and after a disgrace- 
ful scene of violence arising out of confused 
parliamentary skirmishing and personal at- 
tacks. it adopted on Wednesday resolutions 
which in the main followed the President's 
suggestions quoted in The Outlook last week. 
The resolution proper was as follows : 

That the President is hereby authorized and 

directed to intervene at once to stop the war in 
Cuba, to the end and with the purpose of secur- 
ing permanent peace and order there and estab- 
lishing by the free action of the people thereof 
a stable and independent government of their 
own in the island of Cuba; and the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States to 
execute the purpose of this resolution. 
This resolution passed the House by a vote 
of 322 to 19, after minority resolutions recog- 
nizing the independence of Cuba had been 
defeated by a strict party vote of 191 to 150, 
the Populists voting with the Democrats in 
the minority. 


@ 


The Senate took three full days for debate, 
but, if slow in action compared with the House, 
was in its final decision far more radical. The 
Senate resolutions, adopted Saturday night 
by a vote of 67 to 21, refer in their preamble 
to the President’s Message as their full justifi- 
cation, specially laying weight on the destruc- 
tionof the Maine. The first resolution was as 
follows. The other three are, verbatim, those 
included (as second, third, and fourth) in the 
resolutions finally adopted by Congress as 
stated above: 

First—That the people of the island of Cuba 
are, and of yight ought to be, free and independ 
ent, and that the Government of the United 
States hereby recognizes the Republic of Cuba 
as the true and lawful government of that island. 
The first of these resolutions—that on which 
the contest between the two Houses of 
Congress waged throughout the week—was 
adopted by a vote of 51 to37. An analysis of 
the vote shows that in favor of it were 11 
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Republicans, 29 Democrats, and 11! Silver 
and Populist Senators, while against it were 
32 Republicans and 5 Democrats. Thus 
it is evident that the effort to hold the 
Republican party in line with the President 
succeeded in the House and failed in the 
Senate. It is understood that the Adminis- 
tration considers it to be its own function to 
recognize or decline to recognize as an inde- 
pendent government a claimant to that honor. 
This has always been a mooted question of con- 
stitutional construction. The second Senate 
resolution, if adopted by Congress and signed 
by the President, would be practically a dec- 
laration of war, or at least a clear casus belli, 
if Spain chose so to take it; the third is a 
necessary corollary of the second; the fourth 
a plain-spoken and honest pledge as to 
motive. 
@ 

Of the Senate debate it may be said that 
there was a great deal of turgid eloquence, a 
few strong arguments, some clear and inter- 
esting statements of fact, but nothing that 
will go down into our legislative history as a 
really great speech. Mr. Turner, of Wash- 
ington, was the most bitter in invective 
against what he described as the President's 
“shameless procrastination,” and called for 
war with many oratorical flights. Mr. Hoar 
spoke quietly and forcibly for wisdom and 
moderation. «If, in the providence of God,” 
he said, “ this country is called upon to do a 
great act of international justice, let us do it 
in the spirit of justice and not of revenge.” 
Mr. Lodge made a brilliant historical argu- 
ment, urging strong and immediate action. 
Mr. Turpie declared that the recognition of 
independence must logically precede inter- 
vention, and was “the great outlying, over- 
shadowing fact in the whole transaction.” 
Mr. Foraker made the most careful argument 
heard in favor of recognition. We quote 

. from it elsewhere in this number. Mr. Fair- 
banks found the so-called Republic of 
Cuba “too nebulous, too mythical; it was at 
most a military oligarchy with no habitat.” 
Mr. Cannon was for sharp intervention, as 
“the surest way to peace was through the 
gates-of war.” Mr. Daniel deprecated 
haste, but believed in immediate recogni- 
tion. He declared that the resolutions as 
reported would naturally result in turning 
our guns upon the insurgents, and this 
charge led to a lively passage at arms 
between Mr. Daniel and Mr. Gray. The 
possibility of the United States becoming 
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liable for Spanish bonds issued to pay the 
expenses of the Cuban war unless we first 
recognized Cuba’s independence was dis 
cussed with some vigor, but was generally 
repudiated. Mr. Wolcott said: “ We should 
show to Europe that the war is to be a war 
for liberty and humanity, and for the relief 
of the suffering and oppressed. I wish we 
could find in the Cuban situation an independ- 
ent Government such as we could recognize. 
But we cannot.” Mr. Morgan offered as a 
substitute for the resolutions an actual decla- 
ration of war. Recognition was favored by 
Mr. Teller, Mr. Thurston, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Bacon, Mr. Pasco, Mr. McEnery, and others, 
and opposed by Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, 
Mr. Hawley, Mr. White, Mr. Elkins, Mr. 
Aldrich, Mr. Allison, and others. Mr. Wel- 
lington’s speech was notable as declaring that 
there was absolutely no cause for war, and 
that the United States should not interfere in 
foreign affairs. Mr. White made an able 
argument in the same vein, urging that Spain 
had complied one by one with all our de- 
mands. He added: “It has been well and 
thoughtfully said that no more sublime spec- 
tacle has ever been presented than that of a 
great nation sacrificing for justice its passion 
and its pride.” 


The report of the Senate Foreign Com- 
mittee introducing the resolutions thus 
amended and acted on was a more radical 
statement of the history of Cuban affairs than 
that given in the President’s Message. It 
holds Spain directly responsible for the loss 
of the Maine, saying: “It is the opinion of 
your Committee that the dest-uction of the 
Maine was either compassed by the official 
act of the Spanish authorities, or was made 
possible by a negligence on their part so will: 
ing and gross as to be equivalent in cul- 
pability to positive criminal action.” The 
Committee says also: “ The duplicity, per- 
fidy, and cruelty of the Spanish character, as 
they always have been, are demonstrated 
still to continue by their manifestations dur- 
ing the present war in Cuba.” The Spanish 
“policy of extermination” has, it is said, 
“created a desert which Spain now calls peace, 
killed over 200,000 Spanish subjects, mostly 
women and children, and has been a - usurpa- 
tion of diabolism’ in which Spain stands in 
solitary and unapproachable infamy.” “ Citt 
zens of the United States have been con 
demned to death by military tribunals ™ 
violation of their treaty rights. The expos 
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The Week 


tulations of this Government have been in 
effect merely petitions for royal clemency.” 
The assassination of a United States citizen, 
Ruiz, is cited, and the fact that no reparation 
has been made is urged. It is argued that, 
solong as the United States fails to intervene, 
itis an assistant to Spain's cruelty. The 
following statement is made about the finan- 
cial side of the Cuban question : 

In 1893 there were $50,000,000 of property in 

the island of Cuba belonging to the citizens of 
the United States. Much of this has been de- 
stroyed, and much of that destruction has been 
by the acts of Spain. The destruction of the 
remainder she has been unable or unwilling to 
prevent. The claims on file in the Department 
of State against Spain for indemnity for this de- 
stroyed property are about $16,000,000 in amount. 
Her military officers have levied contribution 
upon American planters as the price for the pres. 
ervation of their estates and the continuance of 
their agricultural operations. In 1893 the com- 
merce of the United States with Cuba had 
reached the annual sum of nearly $100,000,000. 
Since that time it has been substantially annihi- 
lated by the methods of Spanish military and civil 
maladministration. 
This report would be more effective if it were 
more judicial in temper. It has too much 
the color of a prosecuting attorney’s speech, 
too little that of an official document. 


@ 


In Madrid and Havana the week has been 
a quiet one, considering the crisis. The 
Spanish Cabinet is reported to have drawn 
up an official note to the effect that “ Presi- 
dent McKinley’s message is incompatible 
with the sovereignty and rights of the Spanish 
nation. These rights admit of no interfer- 
ence in Spain’s affairs by any other nation.” 
But it is added that Spain will leave the first 
aggressive act to be done by the United 
States. An appeal to the Powers for media- 
tion is being made, but no active steps will be 


‘taken by Europe, it is confidently asserted, 


Great Britain and Germany being particu- 
larly earnest in their advocacy of neutrality. 
Fighting is reported from Cuba despite the 
so-called “armistice.” Delegates from the 
autonomist Cabinet are now on their way to 
see, if possible, Cuban leaders, and negotiate 
for a four months’ truce. Cubans here say 


.that no such truce will be accepted by the 


insurgents. Our own regular army is being 
brought into central camps at Chickamauga 
Park, Georgia, and other Southern points; 
and the War Department has, it is stated, 
drawn up a bill calling for 400,000 volunteers, 
which will be presented to Congress soon. 


$97 


Special war-tax measures are also believed to 
be under consideration. 


@ 


Each good ship added to our auxiliary 
fleet is one more argument for peace—an 
argument which affects Spain more power- 
fully than any other. It is with satisfaction, 
therefore, that we chronicle the notable 
additions made last week to that fleet. Chief 
among them have been the crack steamers 
of the American Line. the St. Paul, St. Louis, 
New York, and Paris. The main battery of 
these ships will consist of two six-inch and 
ten five-inch rapid-fire rifles; the secondary 
battery will consist of twelve six-pounders. 
Captain Sigsbee, of the ill-fated Maine, is 
already in command of the St. Paul. The 
St. Louis will be commanded by Captain 
Goodrich, President of the Naval War Col- 
lege. It will be remembered that Congress 
subsidized this line of partially American- 
built vessels with a distinct view to their 
use in case of necessity. Another important 
addition to the auxiliary fleet is the China, 
the Pacific Mail Company’s best boat. She 
will probably be turned over to the United 
States at Hong-Kong, and added to our squad- 
ron there. The Red D Line steamer Ven- 
ezuela and the Standard Oil Company’s 
powerful sea-going tug Hercules have been 
added to the auxiliary fleet at New York, while 
our regular navy has received the valuable 
addition of the Brazilian cruiser Nictheroy. 
She has a specially thorough armament. 
The former Brazilian cruiser Amazonas, 
now our New Orleans, has arrived at New 
York, in company with the San Francisco. 
The Navy Department has also bought the 
useful steamers Yorktown of the Old Domin- 
ion Line and Juniata of the Merchants’ Line. 
As against these additions the Compafiia 
Trasatlantica of Spain has bought the large 
and well-known steamers Normannia and 
Columbia, of the Hamburg-American Line. 
Not to be outdone by the additions which 
the House made to the Naval Appropriation 
Bill, the Senate has added more than eight 
million dollars to the measure as passed by the 
lower branch. The features of the last revision 
are the provisions of nearly six millions for 
the construction of four harbor-defense moni- 
tors and of nearly two millions for the con- 
struction of four more torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The remaining sum is to be devoted to im- 
proving the Port Royal naval station. The 
dry-dock at Port Royal is larger, not smaller 
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(as has been erroneously stated), than that 
at Newport News, but the former is not 
equal to present demands. The total amount 
of the Naval Appropriation Bill is now over 
forty-six millions. The total number of ves- 
sels proposed in the bill comprises thirty-five 
boats, namely, three battle-ships, four moni- 
tors, twelve torpedo-boats, and sixteen tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers. 


8 


During the past two months in the busi- 
ness world, as in the political, no event has 
been more discussed than the Cuban crisis. 
One result of that crisis has been an advance 
in the rates of exchange, because both corpora- 
tions and individuals have prudently been 
casting anchors to windward ard increasing 
their gold balances against the possible strain 
and drain of war. The advance in loan rates 
has naturally brought to this country some of 
the gold due on account of the phenomenal 
trade balance in our favor. Over sixty 
millions have been imported during the two 
months, and the movement will hardly be 
checked until money rates in Europe have 
advanced. The gold will remain where it can 
earn the most. So far in the fiscal year our 
trade balance shows four hundred and seventy 
million dollars’ worth of export excess—an un- 
paralleled amount. The nearest approach to 
it was in the like period of the last fiscal year, 
but the excess then attained was nearly a 
hundred and fifty millions behind present 
figures. As to the effect of the war scare on 
general business, despite the speculative 
stagnation, bank clearings are still one-eighth 
ahead of those for last year at this time. In 
special departments of trade the most notable 
features are the continued unprecedented out- 
put of iron and steel, and the equally note- 
worthy slump in the cotton and wool markets. 
Wheat and corn have made another advance 
in price ; exports are two and a half times as 
much as a year ago. The average of quota- 
tions for railway stocks and bonds is lower, 
but railway earnings are one-tenth greater 
than at the corresponding period of last year, 
the east-bound tonnage from Chicago being 
one-third greater even thanin 1892. A strik- 
ing event in the railway world has been the 
change of personnel in the Vanderbilt system 
following the amalgamation of interests al- 
ready noted in these columns. To insure a 
more direct unity of management, Mr. Depew, 
who for thirteen years has been President of 
the New York Central, will retire, his place 
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being taken by Mr. Callaway, now President 


‘of the Lake Shore, Mr. Depew being pro. 


moted to the Chairmanship of the Board of 
Directors of the Vanderbilt lines. These 
include, besides the New York Central, the 
Lake Shore, the Michigan Central, the Canada 
Southern, and the New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis—the last named being popularly 
known by the name “ Nickel Plate.” 


@ 


Mr. Wanamaker continues to fight Mr, 
Quay, in Pennsylvania, with great vigor, and, 
although the primaries seem to be going 
against him, is doing a most important work 
for the overthrow of the Quay despotism, 
His arraignment of the power behind the gov. 
ernment is not made up of vague generaliza. 
tions, but of concrete charges, and each new 
speech adds new counts to the indictment. 
For example, the last speech of which we 
have a report contained new specifications 
like the following: 

The notorious “ Lexow Bill,” that asked $66,000 
for a fake investigating committee, that is said 
to have charged $1 per stalk for asparagus ; that 
charged an average of $23 per day each for the 
hotel bills of its members; that, with an average 
attendance of four members, charged $482.72 for 
each hour it was in session, was introduced bya 
Quay Senator, reported favorably by a Quay 
committee, and passed by a Quay Senate. 

After the Bliss Beer [tax] Bill had passed the 
House, it was a Quay Senate committee that 
struck out all except the enacting clause, and 
changed it to the Mercantile Tax Bill, that would 
have crippled or driven out of business many 
important Pennsylvania industries. 

Regarding this change from a beer tax toa 
mercantile tax, Mr. Wanamaker declared 
that on the Saturday and Sunday preceding 
it, two carloads of brewers from western 
Pennsylvania held a consultation with the 
Quay leaders in the Legislature; that the 
fact of their visit was suppressed by the 
newspapers and otherwise carefully kept 
from the knowledge of the public, and that 
within forty-eight hours of the departure of 
the delegates the bill to tax beer had been 
transformed into a bill to tax stores. Even 
if Mr. Wanamaker refuses to carry his cal 
paign beyond the Republican State Conver 
tion, the facts which he is bringing before 
the voters will enormously strengthen the 
independent movement which is being orga 
ized to support the Rev. Dr. S. C. Swallow. 
Already Dr. Swallow has accepted the nom 
nation tendered him by the Independents 
upon the platform “Thou shalt not steal, 
and a vigorous campaign in his behalf 
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didacy. The fact that Dr. Swallow last year, 
with only the Prohibitionist organization back 
the of him, was able to poll 120,000 votes, gives 
ada hope that this year, if Mr. Quay carries the Re- 
and publican Convention, Dr. Swallow may poll a 
‘arly yote which for years will compel the machine 
to respect the conscience of the State. 


@ 


The important municipal issue in the recent 
municipal elections in the West was the 
public ownership of franchises. Even in Wis- 
consin—among whose German population the 
principle of municipal ownership had pre- 
viously made but little headway—it was this 
year the most popular issue presented. In 
Milwaukee, where the immediate question 
was the public or private ownership of electric 
light and garbage plants, public ownership 
was indorsed in the Republican convention 
by amajority of nearly three to one, though 
the head of the Republican machine suc- 
ceeded in defeating the candidate who most 
logically represented this principle. In the 
Democratic and Populist conventions munici- 
pal ownership was completely triumphant, 
and the political overturn in this city is 
attributed by many Republicans to the better 
position of their opponents with reference to 
municipal monopolies, rather than any change 
in popular feeling toward the Chicago plat- 
form. Every Aldermanic candidate of both 
parties championed the public ownership of 
the franchises under consideration, and 
there was a general declaration that when 
the present street-car franchises expired 
they also must be made public property. 
In Chicago, where the street railway fran- 
chises were the subject of immediate concern, 
the triumph of the Municipal Voters’ League 
was based largely upon its demand for public 
compensation for the renewal of franchises 
and short terms for the new leases. Even 
Alderman Powers, in his ward composed of 
recent immigrants, felt obliged to declare in 
avor of public compensation. The Chicago 
‘Times-Herald ” claims that the results of the 
election make a dead letter of the Allen law 
permitting city councils to sell out the inter- 
ests of two generations in the public streets. 
In Iowa and Michigan, where the American 
elements in the population are relatively far 
“gore numerous than in Milwaukee and Chi- 
steal Cago, the anti-monopoly sentiment seemed to 
lf wil be proportionately stronger. In Des Moines, 
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to be held the 20th of May indorses his can- 
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where the question was of immediate moment, 
both parties heartily championed the public 
ownership of the franchises to be disposed of, 
and—as the correspondent of the New York 
“ Evening Post” points out—even the wealthy 
classes seemed to indorse the principle which 
a few years ago was espoused only by the 
Populists. Finally, in Detroit, where the 
fruits of Mayor Pingree’s efforts have been 
enjoyed, the Common Council is reported to 
have unanimously passed an ordinance that 
hereafter no franchise should be granted with- 
out first being submitted to the voters for their 
approval. This ordinance, unless repealed 
when an emergency arises, will prevent the 
people’s representatives from making per- 
sonal assets of public property. 


@ 


The special session of the Michigan Legis- 
lature called by Governor Pingree to pass an 
act taxing railroad property at the same rate 
as real estate has adjourned after defeating 
the Governor’s measure by a narrow majority. 
The bill submitted by the administration pro- 
vided that the railroad property in the State 
should be assessed at its market value by a 
State Board of Assessors, and taxed at the 
average rate of taxation resting upon prop- 
erty locally assessed. The Governor’s Mes- 
sage recommending this—the Indiana system 
of reaching corporate property—was an ex- 
tremely able document, entirely free from the 
clever eccentricities which so often weaken 
though they brighten his public utterances. 
The Governor showed that the early acts of 
the Michigan Legislature taxing railroad prop- 
erty were relatively just, but that during the 
seventies the roads, grown rich, secured legis- 
lation reducing their dues to an insignificant 
rate. The new laws substituted a specific 
tax on the gross earnings of the roads for 
a general tax on the value of their prop- 
erty, such as other property-owners paid, 
and the general public did not realize how 
great a discrimination was made in favor of 
the corporations. At the present time the 
roads, though owning over twenty per cent. 
of the property in the State, pay less than 
four per cent. of the taxes. The Governor 
proposed to remedy the abuse by reapplying 
to the railroads the general property tax, and 
providing against any discrimination by re- 
quiring that the average rate resting upon 
all kinds of property should be the same. 
The bill was defeated in the Senate by just 
one vote, and that the vote of a Populist 
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who insisted that a law reducing railway 
rates should precede a law equalizing railway 
taxes. Declaring himself the especial friend 
of the farmers and the especial foe of the 
railroads, this Senator virtually declared that 
neither the railroads nor the farmers knew 
their own interests, and voted on the side of 
the railroads in order to help the farmers. All 
the other opponents of the bill, however, were 
Republicans, and the measure is likely to 
furnish the State issue in the approaching 
elections. Already the friends of United States 
Senator Burrows, who is a candidate for re- 
election, have renewed the battle against the 
renomination of Governor Pingree, taking 
the ground that he is not a Republican, but 
that, on the contrary, he is a disturbing ele- 
ment in almost open alliance with the Demo- 
crats and Populists. 


@ 


The investigation of the books of the vari- 
ous departments in Brooklyn, ordered by Comp- 
troller Coler, of the new city of New York, is 
bringing to light a dismal array of irregulari- 
ties committed under the recent administra- 
tion of Mayor Wurster. The Public Works 
Department is the only one the affairs of which 
have thus far been inquired into, but the rev- 
elations already made have led the Grand 
Jury to indict nine officials, including Theo- 
dore B. Willis, the City Works Commissioner, 
and William E. Phillips, the present Police 
Commissioner. The charges preferred in- 
clude corrupt relations with contractors, the 
purchase of supplies for city employees with 
city money and the subsequent compelling of 
the employees to pay for them out of their sal- 
aries, the payment for some supplies never 
received at all, and the making of contracts 
with firms of which certain of the city’s offi- 
cials were members. The depth and breadth 
to which the scandals were extending had 
already alarmed the city, whenit was brought 
to light that members of the Grand Jury had 
been approached with bribes to recommend 
civil instead of criminal suits against the most 
prominent politicians involved in the scan- 
dals. The foreman of the Grand Jury made 
a detailed statement of the way in which he 
had been approached, and the political hanger- 
on who was charged with approaching him 
subsequently made a confession, naming the 
men who had acted as intermediaries be- 
tween himself and those who are said to have 
raised the money—$25,000—for the bribery 
of the jurors. Meanwhile one member of the 
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jury has committed suicide, and this suicide 
is generally attributed to the troubles in 
which he had been involved by the accept. 
ance of a bribe. Altogether the situation is 
a serious one, but all the more dangerous if 
the corruption be not probed to the bottom. 
The fact that the worst abuses under Mayor 
Wurster were connected with the awarding 
of contracts illustrates anew that this contract 
system is as likely to prove as expensive 
through the corruption of officials as the direct 
employment system through higher wages to 
workmen. With regard to the investigation 
now being made by the Tammany Comp- 
troller, we have only to say that, even if its 


motive be political, good citizens of all 


parties are bound to commend it and urge 
that it be made thorough. 


@ 


The First National Conference of Chari- 
ties met in New York with the American 
Social Science Association in 1874, and was 
the result of informal conferences of several 
Boards of Charity in Western States. Since 
1893 the increase in interest has been very 
great, the membership increasing markedly. 
The purpose of the National Conference is 
to offer a free platform for the discussion of 
all phases of charitable and correctional prob- 
lems, the contributors to this discussion being 
those actively engaged in the work. The 
next session of the National Conference will 
open in New York May 18, and continue 
until May 25. The Conference is divided into 
sections put under the charge of committees. 
In these several sections specialists will con- 
tribute papers, which later will be printed in 
the “ National Charities Review.” The sub- 
jects treated in the several sections cover all 
forms of charitable and philanthropic work, 
and all phases of work for the care of the 


poor, dependent, or the helpless that are mat-, 


ters of legislation. “Abuses of Medical 
Charity,” “Immigration and __ Inter-State 
Migration,” “ Insanity,” all the departments 
of municipal county charities, “ The Duty of 
the State to Dependent Children,” « The Pre- 
vention of Feeble-mindedness from a Legal 
and a Moral Standpoint,” « Politics in Chati- 
table and Penal Institutions,” are among the 
many subjects for discussion before the Con- 
ference. The President of the Conference 
is Mr. William R. Stewart. The coming Con- 
ference will be one of the most important, if 
not the most important, in the history of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correc: 
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tion. From it there must come a more active 
public sentiment, a more intelligent compre- 
hension on the part of all conscientious citi- 
zens of the opportunities for betterment of 
the evils that now surround all institutions 
and organizations that minister to or control 
the lives of those who must be cared for by 
the State or by private charity. A large 
part of the Conference will be devoted to the 
discussion of the phases of charity and cor- 
rection affecting the lives of children. 


® 


The Small Parks Committee appointed by 
Mayor Strong, of New York, succeeded in 
having two tracts of land condemned for park 
purposes on the lower East Side. These 
tracts, located in the most densely populated 
part of the city, were covered with tenements 
unsanitary, overcrowded, and the abodes of 
many forms of vice. Before the expiration 
of Mayor Strong’s term of office these build- 
ings were torn down, and the débris in un- 
sightly piles covered the sites. The water- 
pipes had notbeen properly cut off ; sinks had 
been left in a condition that made them offen- 
sive and dangerous to the health of the peo- 
ple. This condition, brought to the attention 
of the authorities, has led to an _ effort, 
which now promises success, to have the 
sites cleared and leveled, partly fenced, and 
equipped as playgrounds. This will be the 
first attempt of the municipal authorities of 
New York to establish playgrounds. The 
plans for one of these parks had been ac- 
cepted by the Park Commissioners under 
ex-Mayor Strong, and included a playground 
which in winter might be flooded for skating. 
The carrying out of this permanent plan de- 
pends on the decision as to whether the city’s 
debt limit has been reached. The temporary 
use of the grounds is assured, and this is a wise 
step in a right direction. An effort is being 
made to have music in these parks once or 
twice a week. Private citizens will, if the 
public authorities do not, provide for super- 
vision of the children’s games. For it is a 
sad fact that there are thousands of children 
in New York who do not know how to play, 
as there are mothers who do not know, or 
seem to have forgotten, how to laugh. The 
Governor has signed the bill, which the 
Mayor approved, to allow the playgrounds of 
the school-houses to be used by the children 
during the summer vacations. Unfortunately, 
most of these playgrounds are under cover— 
the basements of the school-houses, in the 
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most crowded districts. Even these are better 
than nothing, but open-air play-places are the 
necessity of civilized childhood. The recog- 
nition of this fact by Mayor Van Wyck and 
the Park Commissioners is a sign of intel- 
ligent comprehension of the needs of the 
children in a crowded section of the city. 


& 


The annual report of the University Settle- 
ment Society of New York is a revelation of 
the social conditions controlling at least one 
ward in the lower East Side. The educa- 
tional and social work conducted by the 
residents and volunteer workers at the Set- 
tlement is on the usual lines. The record 
of their economic work is a valuable con- 
tribution to the social history of the time. 
This work has been conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the various organizations work- 
ing in district divisions, and with the city 
departments. The newest work is that of 
investigating dispossessed families. When 
papers are secured for the dispossessing of a 
family, the authorized resident is notified, and 
he, ih co-operation with the workers of the 
other settlements, investigates the conditions 
and appears incourt with a report to the Judge 
before whom the proceedings are conducted. 
This report or conference with the Judge 
enables justice to be done, and saves much 
suffering to deserving families. This work 
was undertaken at the suggestion of a labor 
leader. The Settlement work reaches directly 
3,500 people. The Tenth Ward, in which 
the Settlement is located, contains 75,000 
people. It is this which led the workers 
to co-operate with every department and 
organization affecting the civic life of the 
people, a majority of whom do not speak Eng- 
lish readily. The report of the resident con- 
nected with the Street-Cleaning Department 
states that the waste of food, as revealed by an 
examination of the garbage, is appalling. The 
whole report is a most positive justification 
for the University Settlement’s existence. It 
is a statement of the conditions of tenement- 
house life which can be discovered only by 
intimate personal knowledge and through 
common experience of common evils. 


@ 


The Australasian Federal Convention re- 
cently adjourned at Melbourne, having drafted 
a Constitution which is to be submitted to the 
popular vote of the different colonies repre- 
sented. Queensland and New Zealand did 
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not send delegates to the Convention, but 
provision has been made for their admission 
in case of a subsequent change of policy. 
Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania each sent 
ten delegates elected by popular vote, and 
the result of their labors is a bill which, if 
ratified, will be transmitted to the Imperial 
Parliament for finalenactmentinto law. The 
bill provides for the creation of the Common- 
wealth of Australia under the British Crown, 
with a Governor-General appointed by the 
Queen, a Senate, a House of Representatives, 
and a Federal Supreme Court. The Gov- 
ernor-General will be advised by a Federal 
Executive Council, whose members shall be 
capable of being chosen for and of sitting in 
either House. The existing colonies or prov- 
inces will, under the new order of things, be 
known as the States, and will be equally 
represented in the Senate, whose members 
will be elected by popular vote. Members 
of the House of Representatives will be 
chosen in proportion to the population. The 
House will originate money bills, which the 
Senate may accept or reject, but cannot 
amend, though it may suggest alterations to 
the House. The powers of the Supreme 
Court, whose judges are appointed for life 
and are irremovable except by address from 
both Houses of Parliament, are similar to 
those of the Supreme Court at Washington. 
It will be a final court of appeal in all cases 
except such as the Federal Parliament may 
allow to be excepted and appealed to the 
Imperial Privy Council, especially when the 
public interests of the Commonwealth or a 
State, or of other portions of the Queen’s 
dominions, are concerned. 


@ 


The new Constitution has evidently been 
modeled closely after our own in many re- 
spects, though in others it is a copy of the 
Canadian Dominion’s. In some features it is 
more democratic than either; for instance, in 
the election of Senators by the people instead 
of by the State Legislatures, as at first de- 
signed. As regards the principle of division 
of power between the Federal and the State 
Legislatures, our own Constitution has been 
copied, the States retaining control of all 
such subjects of legislation as have not been 
expressly given to the Federation. The most 
important divergence from our system is the 
establishment of cabinet or responsible gov- 
ernment, which necessarily follows from the 


eligibility of members of the Federal Execu. 
tive Council to seats in either House. Amon 
the more important matters of legislation to 
be under federal control are inter-State com- 
merce, customs and excise duties, currency 
and banking, postal and telegraphic services, 
military and naval defense, marriage and 
divorce. It will be seen that some of these 
questions are with us under exclusive State 
control. As to qualification for voters, man- 
hood suffrage will be the basis, though where 
female suffrage has been adopted women 
may vote at federal as well as local elections, 
A very important safeguard against deadlock 
between the two Houses has been made by a. 
clause which provides for simultaneous dis- 
solution, to be followed, in the event of con- 
tinued disagreement, by a joint sitting of 
both Houses, when a two-thirds majority shall 
decide the passing of the bill in dispute. The 
difficult question of the financial relations of 
the colonies came up under the agreement to 
surrender their customs revenue for federal 
purposes, the exigent point being the propor- 
tion in which the surplus not required for 
those purposes should be returned to the 
colonies. The matter was referred to a 
special finance committee, whose report has 
largely been incorporated in the bill; it 
provides that a uniform customs tariff shall be 
established for the federated colonies within 
two years. Trade within the borders of this 
tariff is to be absolutely free, and the just 
contribution of each colony to the federal 
revenue is to be determined by careful in- 
vestigation. 


@ 


The situation both on the Continent and 
in the Far East has been overshadowed dur- 
ing the past week by the growing interest of 
the world in the matters in discussion between 
Spain and this country. Greece has secured . 
a loan of about $30,000,000, guaranteed both 
severally and jointly by England, France, 
and Russia. Of this amount about $20,000, 
000 will be issued at once to provide for the 
payment of the war indemnity, to meet the 
deficit in the revenue of the Greek Govern- 
ment for the current year, and to satisfy the 


claims of those private individuals who su # 


fered pecuniary damage at the hands of the 
Greek troops. The balance of the fund will 
be used for the reduction of the floating debt, 
or reserved for future deficits, which are sure 
to come. The loan is secured at the low 
rate of two and one-half per cent., owing, of 
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course, to the guarantee. It is expected that 
as soon as the indemnity is paid to Turkey 
Turkish troops will be withdrawn from Thes- 
saly. We use the word “expected” advis- 
edly, because, as a matter of fact, the Sultan 
rarely does what he is expected to do. 


@ 


There are many signs of a recovery of life 
and hope in the Liberal ranks in England. 
At the annual conference of the National 
Liberal Federation, recently held at Leices- 
ter, there was an unusually large attendance 
and a great deal of enthusiasm. Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, who was one of the principal 
speakers, expressed the sentiment of the con- 
ference in a resolution which reaffirmed the 
adherence of the Federation to Liberal prin- 
ciples, and expressed its satisfaction at the 
rising tide of Liberalism, as evidenced by 
the results of recent by-elections. Another 
resolution was adopted condemning the 
foreign, colonial, and Indian policy of the 
Government as an unhappy combination of 
bullying towards weaker powers and truck- 
ling towards stronger ones. Mr. Morley 
made the principal speech. He declared 
that although the chapter in the political his- 
tory of the Liberal party which opened in 
1886 was drawing to a close, it must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Gladstone had convinced 
his followers of the wisdom and justice of 
conceding the substance of the demands of the 
Irish people. He declared that the foreign 
policy of the Ministry had been stamped by 
vacillation, and that it was impossible to 
count on Lord Salisbury’s stability of pur- 
pose, however much the country might count 
upon his patriotism. 


e 


The Austrian Reichsrath. which resumed 
its sittings two weeks ago, has apparently 
turned over a new leaf, and there have been 
no indications of a recurrence of the shame- 
ful disorders which disgraced that body eariy 
last winter. The adoption of the financial 
arrangement with Hungary is still to be 
passed. It will be the first and most impor- 
tant business of the Reichsrath, and until it is 
out of the way it is impossible to count upon 
a continuance of parliamentary order or of 
good manners. By a vote of 207 to 7 the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies has adopted the 
report of its Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the charges of financial irregularity 
against Signor Crispi, the late Premier, in 
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his relations with the Bologna branch of the 
Bank of Naples. By the terms of this report 
the ex-Premier escapes impeachment for crim- 
inal procedure, but receives official censure. 
The debate on the resolution was bitter and 
personal, as was anticipated; but it would 
have been far more so had not Crispi’s chief 
adversary, Signor Cavallotti, fallen in a duel 
at the hands of Signor Macola a month ago. 
The smirching of the reputation of a man of 
such power and prominence as Signor Crispi 
is a moral calamity of the first order; but 
Italy will not come to the end of this dis- 
creditable chapter in her history until it has 
become impossible for members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to receive help from banks 
in return for concessions and political favors. 
In the case of Signor Crispi a large part at 
least of the money was devoted to public and 
not to private ends, but that is no justifica- 
tion for a procedure which, in a public official, 
is indiscreet to the verge of immorality. 


The death of the first Canadian Cardinal 
calls attention to a peculiarly interesting 
career. His Eminence, Elzear Alexandre 
Taschereau, Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Quebec, died full of years and honors. Asa 
lad he had already distinguished himself by 
his studious industry, and in his seventeenth 
year visited Rome, receiving the tonsure 
there a year later. He spent some years in 
theological study, and was ordained priest 
before he had attained canonical age. He 
then became professor in the Quebec Semi- 
nary, a position which he long held. In 1847 
Father Taschereau did not hesitate to volun- 
teer as an aid to the priest in charge of 
Grosse Isle, where Irish immigrants were 
succumbing in large numbers to malignant 
fever. These immigrants were Roman Cath- 
olics who had been compelled by reason 
of poverty and famine to seek homes in 
the New World. Lack of nourishment and 
sickness on shipboard had much impaired 
the vitality of these poor beings, and they 
could offer but a few hours’ resistance to 
the ravages of pestilential disease. Moreover, 
the quarantine island itself was wretchedly 
foul and loat'some. It has been justly said 
that the heroism which would enable a man 
to face that spot was more praiseworthy than 
the courage required to walk up to a cannon’s 
mouth. Father Taschereau labored on the 
island until he, too, was stricken by the 
plague and lay at the point of death. It is 
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not too much to say that afterwards he was 
quite as popular among the Irish as he had 
been among those of his ownrace. The his- 
tory of the next forty years was one long 
succession of constantly increasing civil, relig- 
ious, and educational honors, culminating in 
the rectorship of Laval University. the arch- 
bishopric of Quebec, and finally the cardinal- 
ate. The subject of temperance was one 
which always specially appealed to the frugal 
and abstemious prelate. In the battle against 
strong drink he knew no ecclesiastical bounds, 
and was ever ready to work with the Protest- 
ant clergy. Cardinal Taschereau’s regular 
and methodical habits were the fit expression 
of his extraordinary energy and genius for 
hard work. His pastorals, letters, and mande- 
ments fill eight folio volumes of nearly a 
thousand pages each. 


& 
Why War? 


Not because of the Maine. Spain is abso- 
lutely right in proposing to submit the ques- 
tion of the Maine tragedy to an impartial 
tribunal. We have a right to accept for 
our guidance the judgment of our Commis- 
sion. We have no right to impose that judg- 
ment on a suspected people. The investiga- 
tion was righ‘ly secret and ex parte, because 
it was only an investigation. But to convert 
the opinion of an ex parte committee, sitting 
in secret, without cross-examination of wit- 
nesses in the presence of the suspected, into 
an indictment, trial, and conviction of a great 
nation, and proceed thereon to execute sen- 
tence, is abhorrent to all the traditions of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, and to every sentiment 
and instinct of justice. 

Not to relieve the reconcentrados. We 
were relieving them: Spain was relieving 
them; one relief certainly. the other proba- 
bly, has been prevented by the mere threat 
and dread of war. 

If honorable war comes, it will be, not for 
revenge, nor for immediate succor of the 
starving; it will be to put an end to a gov- 
ernment whose whole history has been one 
of oppression and whose later course has 
become intolerable, not only to the people of 
Cuba, but to its nearest neighbor, the people 
of the United States. 

It has wholly failed to afford that protec- 
tion to peaceful industry which is the first 
duty of government. 

By its policy of spoliation it has wansferred 


the revenues of the island to the treasury o! 
Spain or to the pockets of Spanish office- 
holders, and has kept in perpetual poverty 
an island which is by nature extraordinarily 
rich. 

It has fostered profligacy and corruption 
in its governing class, while inflicting poverty. 
wretchedness, hunger, and death upon the 
governed. 

It has secured a practical monopoly of 
trade to the Spaniard, and denied to the 
Cuban that commercial freedom which every 
mother country ought to give to its provinces 
and colonies. 

It has lacked either the will or the power 
to prevent repeated insurrections and an 
almost continuous revolution through many 
years. 

It has waged a relentless war against those 
Cubans who have dared to demand freedom 
and fairness of their Government. 

In this war it has devastated whole prov- 
inces which it should have protected from 
deyastation. 

It has condemned innocent and unoffend- 
ing women and children to death by slow 
starvation. 

It has thus applied to the government of this 
fertile island that policy of extortion which, 
when employed by ancient Rome, ended in 
the disruption and death of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

The history of its government over other 
colonial possessions demonstrates the fact 
that this ill-government of Cuba is no error 
of a single administration, curable by a tem- 
porary change of policy, and forbids all hope 
of better things for Cuba while under the 
authority of Spain. 

Nor has the United States been wanting 
in patience and consideration toward Spain. 
Twice she has been publicly and officially 
warned that if the insufferable condition of 
her unhappy colony continued, honor, con- 
science, and humanity would compel the 
people of the United States to interfere. 
Reluctantly they have been forced to the 
resolve that Spanish domination over the 
island of Cuba must cease. Reluctantly they 
have been compelled to the conviction that 
the military and naval forces of the United 
States must be used, if necessary, to establish 
on the island a stable government, capable of 
maintaining order, observing its international 
obligations, and insuring peace and tranquillity 
and the security of its citizens as well as 
those of the United States, If this can be 
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accomplished peaceably, honor requires that 
no effort should be lacking for that end. If 
it cannot be accomplished peaceably, still 
justice and humanity require that it be ac- 
complished. 


This is the answer of The Outlook to the 
question of some of its readers: Why a war 
with Spain ? 


® 
The Action of Congress 


The action of Congress is a compromise ; 
in politics the issue of such a controversy 
generally is a compromise. It will not satisfy 
those who think that there is no occasion for 
armed intervention in Cuba; but they appear 
to be a small minority. It will not satisfy 
those who have hoped that some scheme of 
autonomy might be found for reconciling 
the claims of justice and humanity with 
the pride of Spain; but this is a lessening 
number. It will seriously disappoint those 
whose chivalric admiration for the idealized 
insurgents had led them to hope that 
we should recognize the Cuban Republic 
without waiting to ascertain what it is or 
whether it is worthy of recognition. 

We believe that it would have been wiser 
to have simply granted the President’s re- 
quest in the very phraseology in which he 
preferred his request; that it would have 
been wiser to have authorized and empow- 
ered, but not directed, the President to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States, and 
much wiser to have left him to secure “a 
stable and independent government ” without 
affronting Spanish pride by demanding in 
terms that the Government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and government in 
Cuba. But a deadlock between the two 
Houses would have been a serious public dis- 
honor, and we must assume that the Repub- 
lican leaders in the House secured all that 
could be secured from the Senate in elimi- 
nating the resolution recognizing the present 
Republic of Cuba. The total result is, on the 
one hand, a notification to Spain that the 
President has no discretion but to begin war 
if Spain does not withdraw from Cuba; on 
the other hand, to leave the President large 
discretion both as to the time and manner of 
such withdrawal, and as to the measures to be 
taken in establishing a just and stable govern- 
ment on the island, when the present unjust 
and unstable government is at anend. The 
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resolution disclaiming any policy or purpose 
of annexation is wholly admirable. 

Though Congress has for the time settled 
the question of the immediate recognition of 
the Republic of Cuba in the negative, that 
question is still before the people, and may 
be presented at any time before the Govern- 
ment for its action by separate resolution. 
In our judgment, on this point the House was 
wholly right and the Senate wholly wrong, 
and for the following reasons : 

1. The recognition of the Republic would 
have rendered the people of the United 
States responsible for a government which is 
not yet established, and for the capacity to 
govern of a people who have not yet demon- 
strated that capacity. The history of the 
Spanish-American Republics gives good rea- 
son for apprehension that to overturn the 
Govern rent of Spain in order to establish the 
Republic of Cuba would be only to substitute 
anarchy for despotism. The fact that the 
planters of Cuba, as represented by our Cuban 
correspondent, protest against this course is 
of itself sufficient reason to give pause. 

2. The President of the United States and 
the House of Representatives combined in 
proposing intervention without ‘recognition. 
There were thus two branches of the Govern- 
ment standing for one policy, and one branch 
standing for the other, and this in a case 
where unity of action is of the utmost im- 
portance. In such a case the presumption 
is that the one branch should yield to the 
two, rather than the two branches to the one. 

3. This presumption is enhanced by the 
consideration that the President has proved 
himself entitled to the trust and confidence 
of the Nation. By diplomacy, without arms, 
he has done much to lessen the despotism 
and alleviate the distress in Cuba. He has 
asked authority to use the military and naval 
forces of the United States, if necessary. 
Placed by the Nation at its head, proving by 
his past course his courage and his caution, 
he should be trusted with this power, and 
should not be directed to use it in ways and 
under conditions adverse to his own best 
judgment. 

4. It is always to be presumed that the 
Lower House understands and represents the 
sentiment of the people better than the Upper 
House, because it is nearer to the people and 
is constituted for this very purpose. The 
Upper House is not constituted to be a 
leader, but to be a restraint when the Lower 
House proves itself too subject to popular 
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will, and therefore too fickle, too impulsive, 
or too rash. In the present case it was the 
Lower House which moved with caution; it 
was the Upper House which was moved by 
impetuous temper and demanded instant if not 
ill-advised action. 

5. The proposal of the Senate, though belli- 
cose, seems to us not brave. It would really 
have evaded responsibilities which rest upon 
this Nation, if this Nation intervenes at all. 
The sole ground of that intervention, as we 
have pointed out in another article, is the inca- 
pacity of Spain to govern Cuba. If we under- 
take to expel the Spanish Government for 
injustice and incapacity, we thereby assume 
ourselves the responsibility of seeing that a 
government is established in its place both 
capable and just. If, therefore, we intervene 
at all, we must accept the full consequences 
of intervention. Those consequences may 
be the adoption of a colonial policy wholly 
foreign to our past traditions ; they may be a 
temporary protectorate over a community 
under processes of training for self-govern- 
ment; they may be the ultimate recognition 
of the present Republic of Cuba, leaving it to 
self-government and independence; they may 
even be the eventual annexation of an island 
and a population in themselves undesirable; 
they may be some other course not yet clearly 
discerned. Suffice it to say here that to eject 
the Spanish Government from Cuba and leave 
unknown revolutionaries, untried in the art of 
government, to take the authority which we 
have not the courage or the capacity to exer- 
cise in the interest of liberty and justice our- 
selves, would have been to assume great and 
serious responsibilities and to evade them by 
the same act. 

6. It is not impossible, perhaps not im- 
probable, that the President will be able, 
through the co-operation of European powers, 
to secure the peaceable withdrawal of Span- 
ish authority from the island of Cuba, and 
the settlement of the whole complicated and 
terrible problem which confronts us, without 
bloodshed. Not until this probability becomes 
improbable, and this possibility becomes im- 
possible, ought the Nation to cease striving 
for peace with honor. 

For all these reasons, while we wish that 
the still more conservative resolutions origi- 
nally passed by the House had been accepted 
and adopted by the Senate, we congratulate the 
country on the fact that the Senate has heard 
and heeded the voice of the people as inter- 
preted by the House, and that Congress has 
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provided for the succor of Cuba from a pres- 
ent tyranny without running the hazard of 
subjecting it straightway to what might prove 
to be only a new and possibly even worse one. 

The decision of the country is reached. 
Nothing now remains but for all men, regard- 
less of party or faction, to support the leaders 
in whose hands the execution of that decision 
is intrusted. 

“ With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


® 
Work and Culture 


The Larger Education 


The old idea that the necessity of working 
was imposed upon men as a punishment is 
responsible, in large measure, for the radical 
misunderstanding of the function and uses 
of work which has so widely prevailed. In 
the childhood of the world a garden for in- 
nocence to play in secured the consummation 
of all deep human longings for happiness; 
but there is a higher state than innocence ; 
there is the state to which men attain through 
knowledge and trial. Knowledge involves 
great perils, but it is better than innocuous 
ignorance; virtue involves grave dangers, but 
it is nobler than innocence. Character can- 


‘not be secured if choice between higher and 


lower aims is denied; and without character 
the world would be meaningless. There can 
be no unfolding of character without growth, 
and growth is inconceivable without the aid 
of work. The process of self-expression 
through action is wrought, therefore, into the 
very structure of man’s life ; it is not a penalty, 
but a spiritual opportunity of the highest 
order. It is the most comprehensive educa- 
tional process to which men are subjected, 
and it has done more, probably, than all 
other processes to lift the moral and social 
level of the race. 

Instead of being a prison, the workshop 
has been a place of training, discipline, and 
education. The working races have been 
the victorious races; the non-working races 
have been the subject races. Wandering 
peoples who trust to what may be called geo- 
graphical luck for a living often develop 
strong individual qualities and traits, but 
they never develop a high degree of social 
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or political organization, nor do they produce 
literature and art. The native force of im- 
agination which some semi-civilized races 
seem to possess never becomes creative until 
it is developed and directed by training. 
Education is as essential to greatness of 
achievement in any field as the possession of 
gifts of genius. An untrained race, like an 
untrained man, is always at an immense dis- 
advantage, not only in the competition of 
the world, but in the working out of individual 
destiny. The necessity for work is so far 
from being a penalty that it must be counted 
the highest moral opportunity open to men, 
and, therefore, one of the divinest gifts offered 
to the race. The apparent freedom of no- 
madic peoples is seen, upon closer view, to be 
a very hard and repulsive bondage ; the appar- 
ent servitude of working peoples is seen to 
be, upon closer view, an open road to free- 
dom. 

There is no real freedom save that which 
is based upon discipline, The chance to do 
as one pleases is not liberty, as so many 
people imagine; liberty involves knowledge, 
self-mastery, capacity for exertion, power of 
resistance. Emerson uncovered the funda- 
mental conception when he declared that 
character is our only definition of freedom 
and power. Now, character is always the 
product of an educational process of some 
kind; its production involves tests, trials, 
temptations, toils. It does not represent 
innocence, but that which is higher and more 
difficult of attainment, virtue. Innocence is 
the starting-point in life; virtue is the goal. 
Between these two points lies that tremendous 
education which is effected, for most men, 
chiefly by and through work. In comparison 
with the field, the shop, the factory, the mine, 
and the sea, the school has educated a very 
inconsiderable number; the vast majority of 
the race have been trained by toil. On the 
farm, in the innumerable factories, in offices 
and stores, on seagoing craft of all kinds, and 
in the vast field of land transportation. the 
race, as a rule, has had its education in those 
elemental qualities which make organized 
society possible. When the race goes to its 
work in the morning, it goes to its school; and 
the chief result of its toil is not that which it 
makes with its hands, but that which it slowly 
and usconsciously creates within itself. It is 
concerned with the product of its toil; with 
soil, seed, or grain; with wood, paper, metal, 
orstone; with processes and forces; but in the 
depths of the worker’s nature there is a moral 


deposit of habit, quality, temper, which is the 
invisible moral result of his toil. The real 
profit of a day’s work in the world can never 
be estimated in terms of money; it can be 
estimated only in terms of character. 

The regularity, promptness, obedience, 
fidelity, and skill demanded in every kind of 
work, skilled or unskilled, compels the forma- 
tion of a certain degree of character. No 
worker can keep his place who does not 
develop certain moral qualities in connection 
with his work. Honesty, truthfulness, so- 
bricty, and skill are essential to the most 
elementary success—the getting of the bare 
necessities of life; and these foundation 
qualities, upon which organized society rests 
as on an immovable foundation, are the silent 
deposit of the work of the world. Through 
what seems to be the bondage of toil the 
race is emancipated from the ignorance, the 
license, and the dull monotony of savagery ; 
through what seems to be a purely material 
dealing with insensate things men put them- 


-selves in the way of the most thorough moral 


training. 

The necessity of working gives society 
steadiness and stability; when large popula- 
tions are freed from this necessity, irresponsi- 
ble mobs take the place of orderly citizens, 
and the crowd of idlers must be fed and 
amused to be kept out of mischief. A man 
can never be idle with safety and advantage 
until he has been so trained by work that he 
makes his freedom from times and tasks 
more fruitful than his toil has been. When 
work has disciplined a man, he may safely be 
left to himself; for he will not only govern 
himself, but he will also employ himself. 
There are few worse elements in society than 
an idle leisure class—a body of men and 
women who make mere recreation the busi- 
ness of living, and so reverse or subvert the 
natural order of life. 

On the other hand, there is no more valu- 
able element in society than a working leisure 
class—a body of men and women who, eman- 
cipated from the harder and more mechan- 
ical work of the world, give themselves to the 
higher activities and enrich the common life 
by intelligence, beauty, charm of habit and 
manners, dignity of carriage, and distinction 
of character and taste. So long as men need 
other food than bread, and have higher ne- 
cessities than those of the body, a leisure 
class will be essential to the richest and com- 
pletest social development. What society 
does not need is an idle class, 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator was greatly interested in 
the recent mention by his friend, the Editor, 
of the Wisconsin experiment of sending out 
the traveling art gallery with the traveling 
library. It seemed to him, on thinking it 
over, as if by a natural order the art gallery 
should precede the library, especially when 
one considers the suggestive remark made by 
one delighted old man to Miss Tanner (with 
whom, as Outlook .readers doubtless recall, 
the traveling art gallery idea originated): “1 
cannot read your book, but I can read your 
pictures.” Perhaps this would have been 
the actual sequence had it been earlier real- 
ized that books are not necessarily the more 
“improving,” that the enjoyment of art ought 
not to be the privilege of the few but the 
possession of the many, since great art, as 
Ruskin defines it, is that which creates such 
pictures “as to make them for all who look 
upon them to the utmost serviceable, memo- 
rable, and beautiful.” It is doubtless with 
Ruskin’s adjective of “serviceable” in mind 
that Miss Tanner tries at first, as she says, 
“to get pictures with a story, and with a story 
people can make for themselves, such as 
Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ and ‘ The Gleaners.’” 


@ 


Just here Miss Tanner raises by inference 
the question of selection, of authority in dis- 
crimination, which must suggest countless 
annoying and humorous entanglements and 
embarrassments to any who have had even 
slight experience with “art as she is edu- 
cated.” At almost the time he was reading 
the paragraph on the traveling art gallery 
there fell under the Spectator’s eye an ac- 
count of an unusual occurrence, illustrating 
the increase of general interest in whatever 
tends to popularize art—the gift of their 
paintings, valued at $1,000, by a group of 
Indianapolis artists to the public schools of 
that city. It is a case of what a-leading 
Indianapolis paper properly calls “a beauti- 
ful example to the community.” But further 
comment, inspired by a natural patriotic 
enthusiasm, suggests certain possibilities of 
a popular “art boom” which, though not at 
first likely to be thought of, must soon force 
themselves upon the attention. “Those who 
do not have pictures to give,” says the paper 
in a go-thou-and-do-likewise exhortation, “can 
give their money to buy other people’s pic- 
tures.” Yes, pictures by what “ other people ”? 
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Who shall choose the “ other people”? This, 
as the Spectator has had personal reason in 
his time to appreciate, is the delicate and 
crucial question. 


® 


To readers of “ Annie Kilburn ”—to which, 
the Spectator may say in passing, he gives a 
higher place among Mr. Howells’s stories 
than that apparently given by many other 
people, for it seems to him an unusually satis- 
fying rendering of certain modern and old- 
fashioned contrasts—the question will recall 
the mortifying experience of the heroine 
through misdirected art zeal. When Miss 
Kilburn returned from a long sojourn in 
Rome to Hatboro’, Mass.—as the old lady 
said, “trying to present the idea in the 
strongest light ”—the first stop she made as 
she drove up the village street was in front of 
the Soldiers’ Monument. Being in Rome, 
she had been consulted about the monument 
by the local committee. She had vetoed the 
committee’s “simple notion of an American 
volunteer at rest, with his hands folded on 
the muzzle of his gun,” her art conscience 
not permitting her “ to add another recruit to 
the regiment of stone soldiers standing about 
in that position on the tops of pedestals all 
over. the country.” So she persuaded the 
committee to substitute for the conventional 
volunteer a “ Winged Victory, poising on the 
summit of a white marble shaft, and clasping 
its hands under its chin.” But when she 
came to see the Victory in its place in Hat- 
boro’, Mass., it struck her as “so like a young 
lady in society, indecorously exposed for a 
tableau vivant.” Atthat moment she would 
have given anything to replace it with one 
of that regiment of “stone soldiers,” real- 
izing as she then did how “its involuntary 
frivolity insulted the solemn memory of the 
slain.” 


@ 


Unfortunately, as Miss Kilburn then and 
there discovered, there seems to be nothing 
so indestructible in this mutable world as bad 
art—that is, art “bad” in itself or “ bad” 
because it is out of place, inharmonious. 
This is a great truth, as yet failing of popular 
acceptance, to which in mute eloquence testi- 
fies the disfigurement in the name of art of 
squares, parks, municipal buildings, “ halls of 
legislation,” etc., etc., whose name is legion 
the country over. Edward Everett Hale's 
characteristic story, here in point, is undoubt- 
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edly “founded on fact.” Indeed, one is 
tempted to believe it a personal experience, 
“so true to life” is it. It concerns, as will 
be remembered, the fate of a picture given to 
a country clergyman by a doting wealthy 
aunt. Obtrusively big, expensive, and inap- 
propriate was the picture. So the clergyman 
and his wife spent no small part of their spare 
time in moving it from room to room in the 
hope of finding finally some place for it 
where it would not stare the beholder out of 
countenance. That room was never found, 
but the parsonage burned down one day in 
the absence of the family. Of course the 
misdirected zeal of the neighbors, like Miss 
Kilburn’s, saved that picture alone in the ashes 
of the home—something which was inevita- 
ble, the world being what it is. 


) 


There is an equally unfortunate fact bear- 
ing on the indestructibility of bad art. By 
an inscrutable providence, those who have 
the most means and greatest ambition to 
serve their own and future generations 
as the public patrons of art so often have 
also the greatest capabilities for immortal- 
izing bad art. They may fill with credit 
all the other stations in life to which they 
are called, there conspicuously to fail— 
as Mr. Evarts felicitated himself, on being 
invited to dinner for the first time with the 
donor of a particularly bad effigy, that he 
had heard that “Mr. Blank’s dinners were 
infinitely better than his statues.” 


To stimulate, then—as in the Indianapolis 
case with which the Spectator began,and which 
he hopes his readers have not forgotten the 
while—the indiscriminate giving of pictures 
for the adornment of the public schools is to 
create innumerable situations of delicacy for 
the conscientious members of the Committee 
of Selection, supposing the consciences of 
such members allow them to agree. It is to 
invite, under infinite variety of circumstance, 
the obvious case of dilemma of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association committeeman— 
the Spectator believes that in another con- 
nection he once referred to this years ago— 
on whom a zealous member, anxious to adorn 
the bare walls of the beautiful new building, 
thrust an impossible, not to say blasphemous, 
picture of the Saviour by a “local” artist. 
The gift, of course, could not be refused 
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without the risk of actual schism in the Asso- 
ciation, where donor and artist, both most 
worthy persons, had many friends. Yet for 
its least objectionable disposition there ex- 
isted no part of any hall sufficiently lacking 
light—no spot where it could be appropriately 
“‘ skied.” 


& 


The obviousness of such a dilemma as this 
has its antithesis in many others where the 
obviousness is not so apparent. For exam- 
ple, commenting on the traveling art gallery, 
the Spectator’s friend the Editor makes the 
harmless suggestion that “in nearly every 
locality at least the beginning of such art 
education might be made by putting perma- 
nently on the school-room walls photographs 
of a few great works of art.” Photographs 
of “ great works” are, the Spectator believes, 
not only tolerated but even cherished by the 
ultra of the modern school as substitutes— 
so that his friend is safe as far as he went— 
but only as substitutes. The case of the 
bare Paris studio visited by Richard Harding 
Davis is typical. The artist sincerely, almost 
passionately, regrets that he can find no place 
in it for the pictures of his mother and sis- 
ters, because “ photographs are not decora- 
tive.” To say that ultra modern art does not 
‘« approve ” of photographs is to put it mildly. 
What adjective is more expressive in all 
its vocabulary of abhorrence than ‘“ photo- 
graphic”? The Spectator has at times 
thought that some of his “ sincerely ” artistic 
friends really prefer a poor painting to a good 
photograph. The possibilities suggested by 
the comment of his friend the Editor are 
really so painful as to preclude their further 
pursuit. 


@ 


To the Spectator the upshot of it all seems 
to be, as the sociological expert tells us, that 
the problem of “ doing good” is largely that 
of not doing harm—something as true of 
doing good artwise as otherwise. It is the 
old problem of discrimination and adjustment. 
But, as Captain Cuttle—on whose sound phi- 
losophy the Spectator always falls back in 
case of difficulty—has remarked, with a nicety 
of distinction which even experts in sociology 
have at times the grace to recognize, “ The 
bearings of this observation lays in the ap- 
plication on it. That ain’t no part of my 
duty.” 














The United States and Cuba 


[The central point of last week’s discussion in Congiess, in the press, and among the people has 
been the question, Should the United States recognize Cuban independence, or intervene without 
such recognition? The final agreement reached by the two branches of Congress, as described on 
the first page of The Outlook this week, gives, it is to be presumed, the final answer to this question. 
The arguments in favor of recognizing independence, of considering the possibility of Cuba’s 
autonomy under Spain, and of remaining strictly neutral as between Spain and Cuba still remain, 
however, of vital interest, not only as part of the history of the week, but as including general 
principles upon which the Nation’s future action must be based. and as showing the essential 
points of difference in the view of representative Americans. We therefore give our readers below 
three separate articles strongly presenting these arguments.—THE EDITORS.] 


I.—The Argument for Recognizing 
Independence 


In Senator Foraker’s speech last week in 
the United States Senate on the Cuban reso- 
lutions he made a strong argument in favor 
of an immediate recognition by the United 
States of Cuban independence. We select 
some of the most forcible paragraphs : 

“Whether or not a people who have re- 
volted and rebelled against a sovereign power 
and are striving for independence are entitled 
to be recognized as an independent State is 
always a question of fact as well as a ques- 
tion of law. Before you can tell what law is 
applicable to any particular case you must 
ascertain what the facts are. What are the 
facts with respect to Cuba? Fortunately, in 
answering that question 1 need not long nor 
tediously detain the Senate. Not only from 
the newspapers and other sources of informa- 
tion, but from Presidential messages, from 
the last one received, and especially and par- 
ticularly from the very able report of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, we have been fully advised. 

“ Moreover, the whole country and the 
whole world are familiar with the Cuban 
question. All who know the facts know that 
for more than three years now war has been 
in progress in that island—bloody, fierce, 
cruel, destructive war, destructive in an un- 
usual degree both to life and property; and 
all the world knows, too, that from the very 
beginning of that struggle down to the pres- 
ent time Spain has been, as to all essential 
and important matters, uniformly unsuccess- 
ful. The President was justified when he 
said, in the sentence I read from his message 
a moment ago, that it is now manifest to all 
the world that the purpose of Spain to recover 
her lost sovereignty can never be attained. 

“ She started out with the idea that she 


would crush that rebellion with a blow. In 
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that behalf she concentrated in that devoted 
island practically the entire military power of 
the Kingdom. She had there at one time 
and for months more than 200,000 of her 
most capable soldiers, commanded by her 
generals who have been most successful in 
other fields; but it was all in vain. That 
tremendous army proved absolutely insuffi- 
cient to conquer and subdue the insurgents 
and restore peace. Finding how unavailing 
that kind of effort was, she then resorted to 
persuasion—to diplomacy. 

“She tendered autonomy, a new scheme of 
government—hkome rule—a scheme with re- 
spect to which the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hale], speaking on this floor a few 
weeks ago, said it was the broadest, the most 
liberal, the most generous charter of liberty 
ever tendered by any sovereignty to a de- 
pendency. Whether it was or not is imma- 
terial; it so impressed him. But, however it 
may be, assuming that it was so, the people 
of Cuba who have risen in rebellion against 
the sovereign power indignantly spurned and 
refused it. That effort to conquer them was 
unavailing. 

“Another policy has been resorted to of 
which I should speak—the policy of extermi- 
nation, extermination by starvation, a policy 
so cruel, so unmerciful, so barbarous in its 
pr-ctices and in its results as absolutely to 
shock and horrify all Christendom. More 
than 200,000 lives have perished in Cuba as 
victims of that policy alone. While we sit 
here this afternoon deliberating, 200,000 other 
lives are perishing from it. 

“ The insurgents stand to-day more defiant. 
more powerful, more assured of success 
and more determined to do, and dare, and 
die, if need be, in behalf of independence 
than ever before since this struggle com- 
menced. They never were so strong as now. 
They control absolutely more than one-half 
of that territory. More than 400,000 of the 
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The United States and Cuba 


population of the island recognize no govern- 
ment except only their civil government. They 
have an army in the field, trained veterans 
they have become, numbering thirty-five or 
forty thousand men, well armed and well 
equipped, more invincible than at any time 
heretofore; and as an offset to that success 
on the part of the Cubans, that which the 
President indicates has been occurring with 
respect to Spain. 

“ Her army of more than 200,000 men has 
dwindled to from fifty to sixty thousand 
effectives, poorly disciplined and _ poorly 
drilled, and that army of aggression and 
offensive operations has ceased to be an 
offensive and aggressive army. For months 
it has been only an army of occupation, hold- 
ing on to the fortified cities, controlling noth- 
ing in the island beyond the reach of their 
guns, not daring to venture out Leyond the 
walls of those cities and remain there over 
night for fear old Gomez would capture them 
and take them off into his camp. 

“ Mr. President, in other words, it is now 
plain to all the world, plain to Spain herself — 
for she has been for months, and is now by 
every steamer, recalling her troops from there 
—that she is no longer attended in her efforts 
to subdue that island by any reasonable ex- 
pectation or hope of ultimate success. That 
being the case, such being the facts, what is 
the law of the case? I read from Hall on 
International Law. It is a standard and a 
modern authority. It has been written in 
the light not only of ancient but of modern 
precedents. 

“ He tells us that whenever the struggle on 
the part of the former sovereign becomes ‘so 
inadequate as to offer no reasonable ground 
for supposing that success may ultimately be 
obtained, it is not enough to keep alive the 
rights of the State, and so to prevent foreign 
countries from falling under an obligation to 
recognize as a State the community claiming 
to have become one.’ , 

“ That is the rule; whenever the struggle 
on the part of the sovereign to recover lost 
authority, lost sovereignty, has ceased to be 
attended with a reasonable hope or expecta- 
tion of success, then other countries have a 
tight to recognize the independence of the 
Opposing people. If I have been talking to 
any purpose, I have made it plain, by the 
‘Statement of facts I have given, that no longer 
-are the struggles of Spain in the Island of 
‘Cuba attended with any reasonable hope or 
“expectation of success. That being true, Mr. 
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President, according to the principles of in- 
ternational law we have a right, as the Com- 
mittee have reported, and it is our duty, to 
recognize the independence of the people of 
Cuba. 

“ But suppose something is lacking in the 
Cuban case to justify us in claiming that they 
are absolutely free and independent, will not 
that which may be lacking, whatever it may 
be, be supplied when the United States of 
America intervenes, as we propose to do 
by this same resolution? Intervention goes 
here, according to this resolution, as it does 
naturally, hand in hand with independence. 
When this demand which we all agree is to 
be made, that Spain shall withdraw, is made 
upon her, that minute she must either abdi- 
cate, which would leave the island free and 
independent to the satisfaction, I imagine, of 
the most hostile mind to the recognition of 
independence, or else, if she does not abdi- 
cate, she must then give battle—declare war ; 
and what American can doubt, or does doubt, 
the ultimate result of war, if we are so unfor- 
tunate as to have war? 

* Will it not result in the absolute freedom 
and independence of the people of the Island 
of Cuba? Unquestionably so; for we expect 
to prosecute a war to triumphant success. if 
we are driven into one. 

So, therefore, I say, upon authority, in 
strict consonance with the rules and princi- 
ples of international law, it is the duty of the 
Government of the United States, as well as 
the right and privilege of this Government, 
now, at this very moment, when we pass a 
resolution to intervene, to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the people of that island.” 


To this may be added the published state- 
ment of Sefior Quesada, “diplomatic repre- 
sentative’ of the Cubans, as to the actual 
existence of a civil government among the 
insurgents : 


From the very inception of the revolution the 
Cubans provided for a civil power. The Cuban 
revolutionary party, which prepared and directed 
the movement, was a civil organization headed 
by José Marti, most zealous in establishing the 
paramount influence of the law over the sword. 

General Gomez, then and throughout all the 
revolution, has shown himself desirous that the 
ciyil authorities should have the supreme power. 


Sefior Quesada describes at length the 
choosing of representatives in 1895, the con- 
stituent assembly that followed, the installa- 
tion of President Cisneros and his Cabinet, 
the adopting of a new Constitution October 
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29, 1897, to be in force two years, and the 
election of the present President, Sefior Masso, 
and his Cabinet. He adds: 


During the two years of the Cisneros Adminis- 
tration, and up to the present time of Masso’s, 
the civil authorities of the Republic have exer- 
cised their functions throughout the territory 
controlled by the Republic of Cuba, which is 
about three-fourths of the island. Thereisacivil 
Governor in every province, who has his subor- 
dinates and employees. 

The provinces are divided into prefectures, 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The duties of the prefects are various, 
and are subject to special laws. That these pre- 
fectures are in working operation the official tele- 
grams of the Spanish press afford innumerable 
proofs. 


I1.—The Argument for Autonomy 
By a Planter in Cuba 


(The editors of The Outlook are glad to give their 
readers the following article bya planter in Cuba, known 
to us and fairly representing the planter class in Cuba.] 


Spain must abandon her long hold on Cuba, 
and the insurgents are not yet worthy of rec- 


ognition. What, then, is the solution of the 
Cuban question? Either autonomy or an- 
nexation. As a pledge for the adequate 


development of Cuba, of course the best 
thing for the island would be annexation, but 
that cannot be secured without war. Besides, 
the Senate resolution reads: “ That the 
United States hereby disclaims any disposi- 
tion or intention to exercise sovereignty, ju- 
risdiction, or control over said island, except 
for the pacification thereof; and asserts its 
determination, when that is accomplished, to 
leave the government and control of the 
island to its people.” 

Autonomy is the government desired by 
the best Cubans; it can be secured without 
war ; in fact, itis already established ; but to 
succeed it must be founded on an international 
guarantee. Spain must declare that her sov- 
ereignty shall be only nominal; the United 
States must declare that the government of 
Cuba for the Cubans shall be maintained. 
The seekers for a firm and intelligent control 
on the island would welcome a government so 
established. They want to feel that their inter- 
ests are to be protected beyond the peradven- 
ture of Spanish misrule. The majority of the 
islanders would gladly accept an autonomous 
government if they were only sure that its 
provisions would be faithfully carried out. 
Such an assurance could come only through 
the joint guarantee and pledge of the United 
States and of Spain. 
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The trouble with autonomy, unless guaran- 
teed by the United States, will be that the 
Cubans will trust no promise made by Spain. 
If, in 1878, Spain had granted even a haif- 
way autonomy, she would to-day have been 
in peaceful possession of the Pearl of the 
Antilles. The island might have been as 
prosperous as it is rich—only a small part 
of it has ever been developed. On the con- 
trary, all the money raised by exorbitant 
Cuban taxes has gone to Spain, much of it 
into the pockets of the Captains-General and 
other officers who have used their positions 
for that very purpose. There have been 
many Officials almost as bad as General 
Weyler in this regard. Noteworthy excep- 
tions have been General Martinez Campos 
and the present Captain-General. Even 
Consul-General Lee could say nothing against 
General Blanco. 

The worst thing that could happen to 
Cuba would be independence, if that implies 
the domination of the Gomez band over the 
civilized inhabitants. That band’s methods 
of warfare are as bad as Weyler’s were. 
They impounded, pillaged, and wantonly de- 
stroyed everywhere. Such a band cannot 
bring a firm and stable government to the 
island. Instead of that, devastation, riot, 
and rebellion might become permanent. 

The insurgent government itself exists only 
in skeleton, as General Lee has just testified. 
Recognition of any government should be 
founded on facts sufficient to warrant the act. 
Those facts do not exist—a capital, ports, 
ships, currency, etc.—and any recognition of 
the insurgent government (no matter how 
much our sympathies might be awakened) 
would be impolitic and embarrassing. 

It is said by the Cuban agitators here that 
there are thirty thousand insurgent soldiers 
in the field. On the other hand, Mr. Dawley 
declares that there are probably not two 
thousand insurgents under arms today. | 
myself do not think that their numbers exceed 
ten thousand. 

But, supposing their numbers to be as great 
as is claimed by the agitators, that would be 
no reason for our recognition, especially in 
view of the proposed armed intervention to 
aid the reconcentrados. Intervention after 
recognition would involve our putting our 
officers and troops under the command and 
at the disposal of General Gomez. 


That leader is no Cuban by birth. He is 


a Haytian, and many of his followers are 
He proposes 10 


negroes and mongrels. 
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transplant Haytian laws, it seems, saying 
that, after the Spaniards were driven out, 
laws would be passed forbidding any but the 
native races to hold property in Cuba, We 
do not want another Hayti, and, with a 
proper autonomous government, will never 
have it. 

Again, outside of the officials of the “ Re- 
public,” few insurgents are educated. Indeed, 
the great difficulty in governing Cuba at all 
is that only a small proportion of the natives 
know how to read or write. They are faith- 
ful workers all the same. They are better 
than the Italians, whom they resemble in 
many ways. Almost every educated Cuban 
isan autonomist, and therefore in autonomy 
alone lies the hope of any possible distinctively 
Cuban government. ‘The autonomists are fit 
torule; the insurgents are not. Even sup- 
posing that the insurgents outnumbered the 
autonomists, it would be a case of quantity 
against quality. 

But they do not. Premier Galvez, head of 
the Cuban Colonial Cabinet, has sent a com- 
munication to Sefior Angulo, the Cuban Co- 
lonial Delegate in Washington, questioning 
Consul-General Lee’s statement as to the 
small number of real autonomists in Havana. 
Premier Galvez states in his communication 
that “all the official and trade corporations 
and all the leading societies of Havana, num- 
bering many thousand members, offered their 
adhesion to the new Colonial Government; 
that the Banco Espafiol, the Merchants’ 
League, and other commercial associations 
tendered banquets and other ceremonies of 
welcome to the members of the Colonial Cab- 
inet; that deputations and committees from 
Boards of Aldermen and Provincial Assem- 
blies and trade associations from all over the 
island have gone to Havana to pledge their 
support to the new régime; that all these 
tlements have also expressed their approval 
of the address to President McKin'ey made 
by President Galvez; that even the organ of 
the ultra-Conservatives advises all members 
of the Conservative party to go to the polls 
for the election of Represen‘atives or Con- 
sulars (Senators) to the new Cuban Parlia- 
ment; all of which shows that the autonomic 
régime has been accepted by all inhabitants 
of the island, Spanish as well as Cuban born, 
with the exception of the separatists, who 
still hold out (many of them having already 
surrendered and pledged their support to the 
new Government). It is evident, therefore, 
that, even granting that the rebels in arms 


and their sympathizers (the latter being too 
lukewarm to take up arms for their cause) 
number 100,000, which is a very liberal esti- 
mate, there still remain 1,400,000 inhabitants 
of the island who favor autonomy as the best 
solution for the peace and prosperity of the 
island of Cuba.” 

The Cuban Junta people have been telling 
great stories about their government's levy of 
taxes—a claim to recognition. It does levy 
taxes and blackmail atthe same time. There 
is little to choose, however, between the in- 
surgents and the Spanish in this regard. 

Now, the present effort at autonomy is a 
sincere one. Why not give it a chance? 
We want to avoid war. Atthe same time we 
want to insure peace and liberty to Cuba. 
Peace is coming under the Blanco régime. 
Many reconcentrados have gone back to their 


‘farms and are at work. They would be at 


entire peace were it not for the guerz//os and 
insurgents. Liberal is the word to apply 
to present Cuban autonomy ; it outdistances 
Canada’s in that the Cubans now have not 
only their own Parliament in Havana, but 
will also continue to be represented in the 
Cortes at Madrid. 

The solution of the Cuban question is 
found in autonomy—the kind enjoyed by 
Egypt, for instance. Spain would then stand 
towards Cuba as Turkey does to Egypt, and 
the United States would “ protect” as Eng- 
land does. It is, of course, possible that, 
when the Cortes meets, Spain may be induced 
by the Powers to sell the island. They may 
want to get a hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars for it, but Spain might well let it go for 
a hundred, rather than wage a disastrous war 
costing her many hundreds of millions, be- 
sides the certain loss not only of Cuba but 
of all the Spanish colonial possessions. 

That, however, is for the future. For the 
immediate present our duty is clear. It is to 
recognize, not the will of a small band of 
insurgents, but the will of the majority of the 
Cubans. That is the only possible recogni- 
tion of independence. I believe that if an 
honest vote were taken as to the form of gov- 
ernment preferred, the majority would vote 
for guaranteed autonomy. 

The Cubans trust us, and we trust Presi- 
dent McKinley’s promise to establish a stable 
government in Cuba. I am informed that 
during the past six weeks over eight million 
dollars have been invested in Cuba by Ameri- 
can and British capitalists. That stability 
must lie in an autonomous government; if 
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not, then in annexation. Two-thirds of the 
Spanish property-owners in Cuba to-day 
would welcome annexation rather than be 
under the rule of the insurgents. But amnex- 
ation seems out of the question, at least for 
the present. Asa planter I should regard 
that, however, as the ideal solution. 


III.—The Argument for Neutrality 
By General William J. Palmer 


I do not believe the Spanish-guerrillas are 
inhuman, and I do not believe the Cuban 
rebels are fighting for liberty as much as our 
own were from 1861 to 1865. And, even if 
sufficiently oppressed to warrant a revolt, I 
do not believe the oppression is as great as 
that with which the Cubans will favor each 
other if the Spanish retire. I do not believe 
that a republican government is a good 
thing of itself for all kinds and conditions of 
men, and that it is only necessary for any 
aggregation of people, whatever their pre- 
vious race or political inheritance, to adopt 
our form to assure a successful realization of 
the fundamental purposes of government. I 
do not believe, despite the philippics about 
Spanish misrule, that the whole problem of gov- 
ernment in these modern days has been solved 
by us and is exquisitely simple, especially for 
foreigners and mixed and untrained races. 

In an ordinary murder case no court would 
act, however respectable the witness, without 
taking equal care to hear the other side— 
both its witnesses and advocates. Can Senator 
Proctor lay his hand on his heart and say 
that he took such pains? If so, he has man- 
aged to withhold every symptom of it with 
most extraordinary completeness from his 
entire address. I find much unqualified asser- 
tion, of what must of necessity be surmises, 
that General Blanco “knows that all Cubans 
‘are insurgents at heart,” that itis “ practically 
‘the entire Cuban population on one side and 
the Spanish army and the Spanish citizens on 
‘the other,” that “ the autonomists are far too 
‘inconsiderable in numbers to be worth count- 
‘ing,” that he saw “ the spectacle of a million 
_and a half of people, the entire native popu- 
lation of Cuba, struggling for freedom and 
deliverance from the worst misgovernment of 
which he (I) ever had knowledge.” And still 
more instances of bias through omissions or the 
reproduction of what others told him against 
the Spaniard—for instance, “nearly all of 
the sugar-mills were destroyed between Ha- 
vana and Sagua ”—the inference given being 
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that they were destroyed by the Spanish. } 
speaks more than once of “ guerrillas,” b 
they are always Spanish guerrillas. Thee 
ecution of Weyler’s order “was left largelff 
to the guerrillas to drive in all that had 
obeyed—the stock and other belongings } 
ing appropriated by the guerrillas.” Whe 
it comes to the rebels, however, there is mm 
word of irregularity. “They have a fon 
all the time in Havana province itself orgamt’ 
ized as four small brigades and operating 
small bands.” The trochas “suffice, whe 
every point is in range of a soldier’s rifle, @. 
keep in the poor reconcentrado women an 
children ;” and the following clincher: “ Man 
Cubans whom I met spoke in strong term 
against bull-fights—that it was a brutal insti 
tution introduced and mainly patronized by 
the Spaniard.” But one fact, or one explana 
tion of alleged facts, that could possibly hav 
emanated from a Spanish or Cuban loyalist 
cannot be discovered, and the only logic 
inference that can be drawn from this ci 
cumstance is that there is no other side§’ 
And yet if we make war on Spain it will bq 
largely because of the effect of this speech. f 

Neither can I accept the plea of adjacency 
as affecting either our “ commerce, trade, ant 
business” interests, or our duty. Cuba i 
further from the bulk of our population thag 
England, because of being off a thoroughfar 
and having infinitely fewer relations with 
of every sort. Except about ten millions pe 
year, our trade is chiefly an import one—1 
thing more or less reprehensible, anyway, ig 
the view of a large number of our people. 

Cuba would never have been a “ menac 
to our peace” had we treated their revolug 
tion there as we have treated every Mexicz 
revolution for sixty years—simply ignored i 
And yet Mexico actually adjoins our terri 
tory for some two thousand miles. 

The whole life and breath of this Cuban 
rebellion against Spain is, to my mind, due 
to the moral and material encouragemen 
given by our own people. Our Governmen 
has “ tried” to prevent filibustering, but whe 
it was our own ox that was gored, as wi 
the Alabama, we required more szccess. 
have not the least doubt that we could end 4 
of the conditions which the President ha 
declared “intolerable” by telling the rebe 
plainly that we were going to keep our hand 
off. They would, after this very simple remedy 
come to terms with Spain and take thei 
chances with their remaining fellow-citizer 
about governing Cuba. The President say@j 
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hat our interference would “ involve a hostile 
estraint upon both the parties to the contest, 
“fps well to enforce a truce as to guide the 
eventual settlement.” As a matter of justice 
his is more reasonable; but who believes that 
he bulk of our people would care to go to 
‘Bar at all if we are to preserve a strict im- 
partiality and let the people really decide on 
yhat Government they - prefer—Spanish or 
‘Wtherwise? The bottom would drop out of 
he whole agitation. , 

My inability to accept ex farée investiga- 
ion applies also to the Maine explosion; our 
pwn Commission has failed to give more 
han an opinion as to the cause. True, the 
JPresident in his Message says that the Court 
f‘was unanimous in its conclusion,” but, in 

fact, while there are conclusions as to other 
matters, when it comes to this, the language 
as follows: “In the opinion of the Court, 
e Maine was destroyed by the explosion 
. [of a submarine mine.” Now, while, as an 
Wmerican, 1 naturally incline to accept the 

‘opinion ” of our own naval officers, yet, as 
fb man, I cannot “conclude” that they are 
’ Bofallible. Nor would it be possible for me 
0 be sure, unless an investigation were made 
‘my an absolutely disinterested party, hearing 

piso the evidence and attorney of each side. 
‘EAs Spain on March 31 proposed this very 

ing in response to the Message of the 
President on March 28, wherein he said that 
he does not “ doubt that the sense of justice 


_ . pf the Spanish nation will dictate a course of 


action suggested by honor and the friendly 
elations of the two Governments,” it seems 
fo me that the case in all sense and justice 
vas closed until the arbiters’ decision was 
had. But both the President and Congress 
‘eeturn to it. The President declares that, 
because of this opinion, the explosion “is a 
patent and impressive proof of a state of 
Bhings in Cuba that is intolerable.” One 
ould as well draw that particular moral from 
he blowing up of Westminster Palace or of 
he underground railway in London a few 
tars ago. And even if an outside agency 
conceded, there is good reason to believe, 
General Lee’s theory of the way it might 
ave occurred be sound, that the same thing 
ight have happened to the Vizcaya in New 
fork Harbor had she visited us before the 
aine accident, or to any ship in any harbor, 

h times of similar excitement. Congress 
es further, and virtually makes a cumulative 
ount against Spain, ending with the destruc- 
fon of the Maine. Why did not the Presi- 
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dent make reply to Spain’s proposition and 
accept it? If because of the Monroe doc- 
trine, can we claim the approval of civiliza- 
tion? We are cutting the ground from under 
our feet by unwillingness to subject to test 
the very basis of our complaint. 

I think our behavior towards the nation 
of which Cuba is a part should be simply 
what we asked of European countries when 
the United States was in similar straits. 
The same pleas for outside interference were 
made then as now—almost literally, and with 
more foundation. Who that recalls all this, 
as I do, can ignore it now, or feel proud to 
see his country assuming the rdle of a blus- 
tering, self-righteous bully—overlooking our 
own faults and our duties at home, and ready 
to fly at the throat of a poor neighbor one- 
fourth our size and with but a small fraction 
of our resources? Itis joyfully declared that 
he hasn’t any money, and not much ammuni- 
tion, and that he can’t get any coal, and that 
his soldiers are frail, undrilled boys. This 
of course adds to the glory! Let us by all 
means pounce on him! 

The repression of guerrilla warfare was 
carried on during our war, as it has been in 
all wars, on essentially the same principle as 
in Cuba. Non-combatants had to suffer in 
the same way, if not to the same extent. I 
received an order once to burn down all of 
the houses (hundreds) in Paint Rock Valley 
in northern Alabama, inhabited solely by 
women, children, and old men. I did not exe- 
cute it, but sixty were burned in one day by 
the captain who did. 

I am no defender of the order of concen- 
tration. But those who foment rebellions 
without cause or without weighing fully in 
advance the cost as compared with the possi- 
ble gain, should, in my opinion, be held re- 
sponsible for the suffering and destruction 
that ensues, rather than existing govern- 
ments. The organizers of rebellions have no 
right to bring down on innocent heads, in- 
cluding women and children, the inevitable 
wretchedness of war, for any reason I have 
been able to discover in the Cuban case, 
And, however good the reason, they had no 
right to sacrifice others, when their only 
chance of success from the beginning was the 
hope of involving the United States, while 
carrying on a guerrilla warfare, destroying 
plantations and railroad bridges, and reduc- 
ing the country to a condition which made it 
of little importance where the reconcentrados 
try to live. 








A Family Feud’ 
By Paul Dunbar © 


| When the little volume of poems called “ Lyrics of Lowly Life,” by Paul Dunbar, was put 
forth last year, Mr. W. D. Howells said of the author, “I felt that, however gifted his race 
had proven itself in music, in oratory, in several of the other arts, here was the first instance 
of an American negro who had evinced innate distinction in literature... . Paul Dunbar 
- was the only man of pure African blood and of American civilization to feel the negro life 
zsthetically and express it lyrically.” Our readers will find in The Outlook of May 1, 1897, 
several poems by Mr. Dunbar—some written for The Outlook, some selected—which justify 
this estimate. The young negro poet has now turned his attention to fiction, and a volume 
of short stories, “ Folks from Dixie,” just published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, 
shows that he has genuine humor, a keen love for the story element, a command of racy 
dialect quite equal to that of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, and no small knowledge of life and 
character. By special permission of Dodd, Mead & Co., we print here one of the best of 
the stories included in this volume. Our readers will be interested to know that Mr. Dun- 
bar, who is now an assistant librarian in the Library of Congress, was the son of slave par- 
ents, and began his life's work as an elevator-boy. He was born in-Dayton, Ohio, whither 
his mother came from the South after the war, his father having escaped before the war from 
slavery in Kentucky to Canada. The father had taught himself to read, and the mother had 
an instinctive love of poetry which led her to encourage her son’s efforts ——THE Ep1rors.] 








heard it from the lips of the old black 

woman as she sat bobbing her turbaned 
head to and fro with the motion of her creaky 
little rocking-chair, and droning the tale 
forth in the mellow voice of her race. So 
much of the charm of the story was in that 
voice, which even the cares of age had not 
hardened. 

It was a sunny afternoon in late Novem- 
ber, one of those days that come like a back- 
ward glance from a reluctantly departing 
summer. I had taken advantage of the 
warmth and brightness to go up and sit with 
old Aunt Doshy on the little porch that 
fronted her cottage. The old woman had 
been a trusted house-servant in one of the 
wealthiest of the old Kentucky families, and 
a visit to her never failed to elicit some 
reminiscence of the interesting past. Aunt 
Doshy was inordinately proud of her family, 
as she designated the Venables, and was 
never weary of detailing accounts of their 
grandeur and generosity. What if some of 
the harshness of reality was softened by the 
distance through which she looked back upon 
them; what if the glamour of memory did 
put a halo round the heads of some people 
who were never meant to be canonized? It 
was all plain fact to Aunt Doshy, and’ it was 
good to hear her talk. That day she began: 


l WISH I could tell you the story as I 





1 Copyright, 1898, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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“T reckon I hain’t never tol’ you bout ole 
Mas’ an’ young Mas’ fallin’ out, has 1? 
Hit’s all over now, an’ things is done change 
so dat I reckon eben ef ole Mas’ was libin’ 
he wouldn’t keer ef I tol’, an’ I knows young 
Mas’ Tho’nton wouldn’t. Dey ain’t nuffin’ 
to hide "bout it, nohow, ’ca’se all quality fami- 
lies has de same kin’ o’ ’spectable fusses. 

“ Hit all happened ‘long o’ dem Jamiesons 
whut libed jinin’ places to our people, an’ 
whut ole Mas’ ain’t spoke to fu’ nigh onto 
thutty years. Long while ago, when Mas’ 
Tom Jamieson an’ Mas’ Jack Venable was 
bofe young mans, dey had a qua’l "bout de 
young lady dey bofe was a-cou’tin’, an’ by 
an’ by dey had a du’l an’ Mas’ Jamieson shot 
Mas’ Jack in de shouldah, but Mas’ Jack 
ma’ied de lady, so dey was eben. Mas’ 
Jamieson ma’ied too, an’ after so many years 
dey was bofe wid’ers, but dey ain’t fu’give 
one another yit. When Mas’ Tho’nton was 
big enough to run erroun’, ole Mas’ used to 
try to press on him dat a Venable mus’n’ 
never put his foot on de Jamieson lan’; an’ 
many a tongue-lashin’ an’ sometimes wuss de 
han’s on our place got fu’ mixin’ wif de Jamie: 
son servants. But, la! young Mas’ Tho’nton 
was wuss’n de niggers, Evah time he gota 
chance he was out an’ gone, over lots at’ 
fiel’s an’ into de Jamieson ya’d a-playin’ wil 
little Miss Nellie, whut was Mas’ Tom’s 
little gal. I never did see two chillun s0 
’tached to one another. Dey used to wander 
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erroun’, han’ in han’, lak brother an’ sister, 
an’ dey’d cry lak dey little hea’ts ’u’d brek ef 
either one of dey pappys seed ’em an’ pa’ted 
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em. 

«| ’member once, when de young Mastah 
was erbout eight year ole, he was a-settin’ at 
de table one’ mo‘nin’ eatin’ wif his pappy, 
when all of er sudden he pause an’ say, jus’ 
ez solerm-lak, ‘When I gits big, I gwine to 
ma’y Nellie.’ His pappy jump lak he was 
shot, an’ tu’n right pale; den he say, kin’ o’ 
slow an’ gaspy-lak, ‘ Don’t evah let me hyeah 
you say sich a thing ergin, Tho‘nton Venable. 
Why, boy, I’d raver let evah drap o’ blood 
outen you, dan to see a Venable cross his 
blood wif a Jamieson.’ 

“] was jes’ a-bringin’ in de cakes whut 
Mastah was pow’ful fon’ of, an’ I could see 
bofe dey faces. But, la! honey, dat chile 
didn’t look a bit skeered. He jes’ sot dah 
lookin’ in his pappy's face—he was de spittin’ 
image of him, all ’cept his eyes, dey was his 
mother’s—den he say, ‘ Why, Nellie’s nice,’ 
an’ went on eatin’ a aig. His pappy laid his 
napkin down an’ got up an’ went erway fom 
de table. Mas’ Tho’nton say, ‘ Why, father 
didn’t eat his cakes.’ ‘I reckon yo’ pa ain't 
well,’ says I, fu’ I knowed de chile was inner- 
cent. 

“Well, after dat day, ole Mas’ tuk extry 
pains to keep de chilun apa’t—but ’twa’n’t 
nouse. *Tain’t never no use in a case lak 
dat. Dey jes’ would be together, an’ ez de 
boy got older, it seemed to grieve his pappy 
mighty. I reckon he didn’t lak to jes’ fu’bid 
him seein’ Miss Nellie, fu’ he know how haid- 
strong Mas’ Tho’nton was, anyhow. So 
things kep’ on dis way, an’ de boy got hand- 
somer evah day. My. but his pappy did set 
alot o’ sto’ by him. Dey wasn't nuffin’ dat 
boy eben wished fu’ dat his pappy didn’t gin 
him. Seemed lak he fa'ly wus-shipped him. 
He'd jes’ watch him ez he went erroun’ de 
house lak he was a baby yit. So hit mus’’a’ 
been putty ha’d wif Mas’ Jack when hit come 
time to sen’ Mas’ Tho’nton off to college. 
But he never showed it. He seed him off 
wif a cheerful face, an’ nobidy would ’a’ ever 
guessed dat it hu’t him; but dat after- 
noon he shet hisse’f up an’ hit was th’ee 
days befo’ anybody ’cept me seed him, an’ 
nobidy ‘cept me knowed how his vittels 
come back not teched. But after de fus’ 
letter come, he got better. I hyeahd him 
a-laffin’ to hisse’f ez he read it, an’ dat day 
he et his dinner. 

“Well, honey, dey ain’t no tellin’ whut 
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Mas’ Jack’s plans was, an’ hit ain’t fu’ me to 
try an’ guess "em; but ef he had sont Mas’ 
Tho’nton erway to brek him off f’om Miss 
Nellie, he mout ez well ‘a’ let him stayed at 
home; fu’ Jam‘eson’s Sal whut nussed Miss 
Nellie tol’ me dat huh mistis got a letter f’om 
Mas’ Tho’nton evah day er so. An’ when he 
was home fu’ holidays, you never seed nuffin’ , 
lak it. Hit was jes’ walkin’ er ridin’ er dribin’ 
wif dat young lady evah day of hislife. An’ 
dey did look so sweet together dat it seemed 
a shame to pa’t ’em—him wif his big brown 
eyes an’ sof’ curly hair, an’ huh all white an’ 
gentle lak a little dove. But de ole Mas’ 
couldn’t see hit dat-erway, an’ I knowed dat 
hit was a-troublin’ him mighty bad. Ez well 
ez he loved his son, hit allus seemed lak he 
was glad when de holidays was over an’ de 
boy was back at college. 

“ Endurin’ de las’ year dat de young Mas- 
tah was to be erway, his pappy seemed lak 
he was jes’ too happy an’ res’less fu’ anything. 
He was dat proud of his son, he didn’t know 
whut to do. He was allus tellin’ visitors dat 
come to de house erbout him, how he was a 
*markable boy an’ was a-gwine to be a honor 
to his name. An’ when, ‘long to’ds de ve’y 
end of de term, a letter come sayin’ dat Mas’ 
Tho’nton had done tuk some big honor at 
de college, I jes’ thought sho Mas’ Jack ’u’d 
plum bus’ hisse’f, he was so proud an’ tickled. 
I hyeahd him talkin’ to his ole frien’ Cunnel 
Mandrey an’ mekin’ great plans ’bout whut 
he gwine todo when hissoncome home. He 
gwine tek him trav’lin’ fus’ in Eur’p, so’s to 
‘finish him lak a Venable ought to be finished 
by seein’ somep’n’ of de worl’’—dem’s his 
ve’y words. Den he was a-gwine to come 
home an’ ’model de house an’ fit it up, ‘fu’ ’"— 
I never shell fu’git how he said it— fu’ I 
*spec’ my son to tek a high place in de society 
of ole Kintucky an’ to mo’ dan surstain de 
reputation of de Venables.’ Den when de 
las’ day come an’ young Mastah was home fu’ 
sho, so fine an’ clever-lookin’ wif his new 
mustache—sich times ez dey was erbout dat 
house nobidy never seed befo’. All de frien’s 
an’ neighbors, ’scusin’, 0’ co’se, de Jamie- 
sons, was invited to a big dinner dat lasted 
fu’hours. Dey was.speeches by de gent’men, 
an’ evahbidy drinked de graderate’s health 
an’ wished him good luck. But all de time I 
could see dat Mas’ Tho’nton wasn’t happy, 
dough he was smilin’ an’ mekin’ merry wif 
evahbidy. It ‘pressed me so dat I spoke 
erbout hit to Aunt Emmerline. Aunt Em- 
merline was Mas’ Tho’nton’s mammy, an’ 
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sence he’d growed up, she didn’t do much 
but he’p erroun’ de house a little. 

«“* You don’ mean to tell me dat you noticed 
dat too?’ says she when I tol’ huh erbout it. 

“¢Ves, 1 did,’ says I, ‘an’ I noticed hit 
strong.’ 

“* Dey’s somep’n’ ain’t gwine right wif my 
po’ chile,’ she say, ‘an dey ain’t no tellin’ 
whut it is.’ 

«“* Hain’t you got no idee, Aunt Emmer- 
line ?* I say. 

“¢La! chile,’ she say, in a way dat mek me 
think she keepin’ somep’n’ back, ‘la! chile, 
don’ you know young mans don’ come to dey 
mammys wit dey secuts lak dey do when dey’s 
babies? How I gwine to know whut's pes- 
terin’ Mas’ Tho'nton ?’ 

* Den I knowed she was hidin’ somep’n’, 
an’ jes’ to let huh know dat I’d been had my 
eyes open too, I say, slow an’ ’pressive lak, 
‘Aunt Emmerline, don’ you reckon hit Miss 
Nellie Jamieson?’ She jumped lak she was 
skeered, an’ looked at me right ha’d; den she 
say, ‘I ain’ reck’nin’ nuffin’ ’bout de white 
folks’ bus’ness.’ An’ she pinched huh mouf 
up right tight, an’ I couldn’t git another word 
outen huh; but I knowed dat I'd hit huh jes’ 
erbout right. 

“One mo'nin’ erbout a week after de big 
dinner, jes’ ez dey was eatin’, Mas’ Tho’nton 
say, ‘ Father, I’d lak to see you in de liberry 
ez soon ez you has detime. I want to speak 
to you *bout somep’n’ ve’y impo’tant.’ De 
ole man look up right quick an’ sha’p, but he 
say ve’y quiet lak, ‘ Ve’y well, my son, ve’y 
well; I’s at yo’ service at once.’ 

“‘ Dey went into de liberry, an’ Mas’ Tho’n- 
ton shet de do’ behin’ him. I could hyeah 
dem talkin’ kin’ o’ low while I was cl’arin’ 
erway de dishes. After while dey ’menced 
to talk louder. I had to go out an’ dus’ de 
hall den near de liberry do’, an’ once I hyeahd 
ole Mas’ say right sho’t and sha’p, ‘ Never!’ 
Den young Mas’ he say, ‘ But evah man has 
de right to choose fu’ his own se’f.’ 

“¢Man! man!’ I hyeahd his pappy say, ina 
way I had never hyeahd him use to his son 
befo’; ‘evah male bein’ dat wahs men’s clothes 
an’ has a mustache ain’t a man.’ 

“*Man er whut not ’—po’ young Mastah’s 
voice was a-tremblin’—‘I am at leas’ my fa- 
ther’s son, an’ I deserve better dan dis at his 
han’s.’’ I hyeahd somebody a-walkin’ de flo’, 
an’ I was feared dey’d come out an’ think dat 
I was a-listenin’, so I dus’es on furder down 
de hall, an’ didn’t hyeah no mo’ ontwell Mas’ 
Tho’nton come hurryin’ out an’ say, ‘ Ike, 
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saddle my hoss.’ He was ez pale as he could 
be, an’ when he spoke sho't an’ rough lak dat, 
he was so much lak his father dat he skeered 
me. Ez soon ez his hoss was ready, he 
jumped into de saddle an’ went flyin’ outen 
de ya’d lak mad, never eben lookin’ back at 
de house. I didn’t see Mas’ Jack fu’ de res’ 
of de day, an’ he dida’t come in to suppah. 
But I seed Aunt Emmerline, an’ I knowed 
dat she had been somewhah an’ knowed ez 
much ez I did erbout whut was gwine on, but 
I never broached a word erbout hit to huh. 
I seed she was oneasy, but I kep’ still twell 
she say, ‘Whut you reckon keepin’ Mas’ 
Tho’nton out so late?’ Den I jes’ say, ‘I 
ain’t reck’nin’ bout de white folks’ bus’ness,’ 
She looked a little bit cut at fus’, den she jes’ 
go on lak nuffin’ hadn’t happened: ‘I's 
mighty ’sturbed *bout young Mas’; he never 
stays erway f’om suppah ’doutsayin’ somep'n’,’ 

“«QOh, I reckon he kin fin’ suppah some- 
whah else.’ I says dis don’t keer lak jes’ fu’ 
to lead huh on. 

“«]T ain’t so much pestered *bout his sup- 
pah,’ she say; ‘I’s feared he gwine do 
somep’n’ he hadn’t ought to do after dat qua’l 
*twixt him an’ his pappy.’ 

“¢ Did dey have a qua’l?’ says I. 

“<«G’long!’ Aunt Emmerline say, ‘ you 
wasn’t dus’in’ one place in de hall so long fu’ 
nuffin’. You knows an’ I knows eben ef we 
don’t talk a heap. I’s troubled myse’f. Hit 
jes’ in dat Venable blood to go right straight 
an’ git Miss Nellie an’ ma’y huh right erway, 
an’ ef he do it, I p’intly know his pa ’Il never 
fu’give him.’ Den Aunt Emmerline ’mence 
to cry, an’ I feel right sorry fu’ huh, ’ca’se 
Mas’ Tho’nton huh boy, an’ she think a 
mighty heap o’ him. 

“ Well, we hadn’t had time to say much 
mo’ when we hyeahd a hoss gallopin’ into de 
ya’d. Aunt Emmerline jes’ say, ‘ Dat’s Gin- 
eral’s lope!’ an’ she bus’ outen de do’. | 
waits, ’spectin’ huh to come back an’ say dat 
Mas’ Tho‘nton done come at las’. But after 
while she come in wif a mighty long face an’ 
say, ‘Hit’s one o’ Jamieson’s darkies; he 
brung de hoss back, an’ a note Mas’ gin him 
fu’ his pappy. Mas’ Tho’nton done gone to 
Lexin’ton wif Miss Nellie an’ got ma’ied.’ 
Den she jes’ brek down an’ ’mence a-cryin’ 
ergin, an’ a-rockin’ huhse’f back an’ fofe an’ 
sayin’, ‘Oh, my po’ chile, my po’ boy, whut'’s 
to ’come o’ you!’ 

“TI went upstairs an’ lef’ huh—we bofe 
stayed at de big house—but I didn’t sleep 
much, ’ca’se all thoo de night I could hyeah 
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A Family Feud 


ole Mas’ a-walkin’ back an’ fofe ercross his 
flo’", an’ when Aunt Emmerline come up to 
baid, she mou’ned all night, eben in huh sleep. 
I tell you, honey, dem was mou’nin’ times. 

«“ Nex’ mo’nin’, when ole Mas’ come down 
to brekfus’, he looked lak he done had a long 
spell o’ sickness. But he wasn’t no man to 
‘spose his feelin’s. He never let on, never 
eben spoke erbout Mas’ Tho’nton bein’ erway 
fom de table. He didn’t eat much, an fin’ly 
I see him look right long an’ stiddy at de 
place whah Mas’ Tho’nton used to set an’ den 
git up an’ go 'way f’om de table. I knowed 
dat he was done filled up. I went to de 
liberry do’, an’ I could hyeah him sobbin’ lak 
achile. I tol’ Aunt Emmerline ’bout it, but 
she jes’ shuck huh haid, an’ didn’t say nuffin’ 
a’-tall. 

“ Well, hit went dis-erway fu’ ‘bout a week. 
Mas’ Jack was gittin’ paler an’ paler evah 
day, an’ hit jes’ ’menced to come to my min’ 
how ole he was. One day Aunt Emmerline 
say she gwine erway, an’she mek Jim hitch 
up de spring wagon, an’ she dribe on erway 
by huhse’f. Co’se, now, Aunt Emmerline 
she do putty much ez she please, so I don’t 
think nuffin’ ’bout hit. Whenshe come back, 
‘long to’ds ebenin’, I say, ‘Aunt Emmerline, 
whah you been all day?” 

“«¢ Nemmine, honey, you see,’ she say, an’ 
laff. Well, I ain’t seed nobidy laff fu’ so 
long dat hit jes’ mek me feel right wa’m 
erroun’ my hea’t, an’ I laff an’ keep on laffin’ 
jes’ at nuffin’. 

“ Nex’ mo’nin’ Aunt Emmerline mighty 
oneasy, an’ I don’ know whut de matter on- 
twell I hyeah some un say, ‘ Tek dat hoss, 
Ike, an’ feed him, but keep de saddle on.’ 
Aunt Emmerline jes’ fa’ly fall out de do’ an’ 
I lak to drap, ’ca’se hit’s Mas’ Tho’nton’s 
voice. In aminute he come to me an’ say, 
‘ Doshy, go tell my father I’d lak to speak to 
him.’ 

“I don’ skeercely know how I foun’ my 
way to de liberry, but I did. Ole Mas’ was 
a-settin’ dah wif a open book in his han’, but 
his eyes was jes’ a-starin’ at de wall, an’ I 
knowed he wasn’t a-readin’. I say, ‘Mas’ 
Jack,’ an’ he sta’t jes’ lak he rousin’ up, ‘ Mas’ 
Jack, Mas’ Tho‘nton want to speak to you.’ 
He jump up quick, an’ de book fall on de flo’, 
but he grab a cheer an’ stiddy hisse’f. I 
done tol’ you Mas’ Jack wasn’t no man to 
‘spose his feelin’s. He jes’ say, slow lak he 
hol’in’ hisse’f, ‘Sen’ him in hyeah.’. I goes 
back an’ "livers de message, den I flies roun’ 
to de po’ch whah de literry winder opens 
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out, ’ca’se—I ain’t gwine lie erbout it—I was 
mighty tuk up wif all dis gwine on, an’ I 
wanted to see an’ hyeah—an’ who you reckon 
’roun’ dah but Aunt Emmerline! She jes’ 
say, ‘S-sh!’ ez I come ’roun’, an’ clas’ huh 
han’s. Ina minute er so de liberry do’ open 
an’ Mas’ Tho’nton come in. He shet hit 
behin’ him, an’ den stood lookin’ at his pa, 
dat ain’t never tu’ned erroun’ yit. Den he 
say sof’, ‘Father.’ Mas’ Jack tu’ned erroun’ 
raal slow an’ look at his son fu’ a while. Den 
he say, ‘Do you still honor me wif dat 
name?’ Mas’ Tho’nton got red in de face, 
but he answer, ‘I don’ know no other name 
to call you.’ 

“Will you set down?’ Mas’ speak jes’ 
lak he was a-talkin’ to a stranger. 

“«Ef you desiah me to.’ I see Mas’ 
Tho’nton was a-bridlin’ up too. Mas’ jes’ 
th’owed back his haid an’ say, ‘ Fa’ be it fom 
any Venable to fu’git cou’tesy to his gues’.’ 
Young Mas’ moved erway f’om de cheer 
whah he was a-gwine to set, an’ his haid went 
up. He spoke up slow an’ delibut, jes’ lak 
his pa, ‘I do not come, suh, in dat cha’acter ; 
I is hyeah ez yo’ son.’ 

“ Well, ole Mas’ eyes fa’ly snapped fiah. 
He was white ez a sheet, but he still spoke 
slow an’ quiet, hit made me creep, ‘ You air 
late in ’memberin’ yo’ relationship, suh.’ 

“«T hab never fu’got it.’ 

“Den, suh, you have thought mo’ of yo’ 
rights dan of yo’ duties.’ Mas’ Jack was 
mad an’ so was Mas’ Tho’nton; he say, ‘I 
didn’t come hyeah to ’scuss dat.’ An’ he 
tu’ned to’ds de do’. I hyeah Aunt Emmer- 
line groan jes’ ez Mas’ say, ‘ Well, whut did 
you come fu’ ?’ 

“*To be insulted in my father’s house by 
my father, an’ I’s got all dat I come fu’!’ 
Mas’ Tho’nton was ez white ezhis pa now, 
an’ his han’ was on de do’-knob. Den all of 
a sudden I hyeah de winder go up, an’ I lak 


.to fall over gittin’ outen de way to keep f’om 


bein’ seed. Aunt Emmerline done opened 
de winder an’ gone in. Dey bofe tu’ned an’ 
looked at huh s’‘prised lak, an’ Mas’ Jack 
sta’ted to say somep’n’, but she th’owed up 
huh han’ an’ say ‘ Wait!’ lak she owned de 
house. ‘ Mas’ Jack,’ she say, ‘you an’ Mas’ 
Tho’nton ain’t gwine pa’t dis way. You 
mus’n’t. You’s father an’ son. You loves 
one another. I knows I ain’t got no bus’ness 
meddlin’ in yo’ ’fairs, but I cain’t see you-all 
qua’l dis way. Mastah, you’s bofe stiff- 
necked. You’s bofe wrong. I know Mas’ 
Tho’nton didn’t mind you, but he didn’t 
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mean no ha’m—he couldn’t he’p it—it was 
in de Venable blood, an’ you mus’n’t ‘spise 
him fu’ it.’ 

«+ Emmerline "—ole Mas’ tried to git in a 
word, but she wouldn’t let him. 

«“« Yes, Mastah, yes, but I nussed dat boy 
an’ tuk keer o’ him when he was a little bit 
of a he’pless thing; an’ when his po’ mammy 
went to glory, I ’member how she look up at 
me wif dem blessed eyes o’ hern an’ lay him 
in my arms an’ say, ‘ Emmerline, tek keer 0’ 
my baby.’ I’s done it, Mastah, I’s done it 
de bes’ I could. I’s nussed him thoo sick- 
ness when hit seemed lak his little soul mus’ 
foller his mother anyhow, but I’s seen de 
look in yo’ eyes, an’ prayed to God to gin de 
chile back to you. He done it, he done it, 
an’ you sha’n’t th’ow erway de gif’ of God !’ 
Aunt Emmerline was a-cryin’ an’ so was 
Mas’ Tho’nton. Ole Mas’ mighty red, but 
he clared his th’oat an’ said, wif his voice 
tremblin’, ‘ Emmerline, leave de room.’ De 
ole ’ooman come out a-cryin’ lak huh hea’t 
’u’d brek, an’ jes’ ez de do’ shet behin’ huh, 
ole Mas’ brek down an’ hol’ out his arms, 
cryin’, ‘My son, my son!’ An’ in a minute 
he an’ Mas’ Tho’nton was a-hol’in’ one an- 
other lak dey ’d never let go, an’ his pa was 
a-pattin’ de boy’s haid lak he was a baby. 
All of a sudden ole Mas’ hel’ him off an’ 
looked at him an’ say, ‘ Dat ole fool talkin’ 
to me erbout yo’ mother's eyes, an’ you stan- 
nin’ hyeah a-lookin’ at me wif ’°em!’ An’ den 
he was a-cryin’ ergin, an’ dey was bofe 
huggin’. 

“ Well, after while dey got all settled down, 
an’ Mas’ Tho’nton tol’ his pa how Aunt 
Emmerline drib to Lexin’ton an’ foun’ him 
an’ made him come home. ‘I was wrong, 
father,’ he say, ‘but I reckon ef it hadn’t ’a’ 
been fu’ Aunt Emmerline, I would ’a’ stuck 
it out.’ 

“¢It was inde Venable blood,’ his pa say, 
an’ dey bofe laff. Den ole Mas’ say, kin’ o’ 
lak it hu't him, ‘ An’ whah’s yo’ wife?’ Young 
Mas’ got mighty red ergin es he answer, 
‘She ain’t fu’ erway.’ 

“Go bring huh,’ Mas’ Jack say. 

“Well, I reckon Mas’ Tho’nton lak to 
flew, an’ he had Miss Nellie dah in little or 
no time. When dey come, Mas’ he say, 
‘Come hyeah,’ den he pause awhile—‘ my 
daughter.’ Den Miss Nellie run to him, an’ 
dey was another cryin’ time, an’ I went on 
to my work an’ lef’ ’em talkin’ an’ laffin’ an’ 
cryin’, 

“Well, Aunt Emmerline was skeered to 
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def. She jes’ p’intly knowed dat she was 
gwine to git a tongue-lashin’. I don’ know 
whether she was mos’ skeered er mos’ happy. 
Mas’ sont fu’ huh after while, an’ I listened 
when she went in. He was tryin’ to talk an’ 
look pow’ful stern, but I seed a twinkle in his 
eye. He say, ‘I want you to know, Emmer- 
line, dat hit ain’t yo’ place to dictate to yo’ 
mastah whuthe shell do— Shet up, shet up! 
I don’ want a word outen you. You been on 
dis place so long, an’ been bossin’ de other 
darkies an’ yo’ Mas’ Tho’nton erroun’ so 
long, dat I “low you think you own de place. 
Shet up, not a word outen you! Ef you an’ 
yo’ young Mas’ ’s a-gwine to run dis place, 
I reckon I’d better step out. Humph! You 
was so sma’t to go to Lexin’ton de other day, 
you kin go back dah ergin. You seem to 
think you’s white, an’ hyeah ‘s de money to 
buy a‘new dress fo’ de ole fool darky dat 
nussed yo’ son an’ made you fu’give his 
foo’ishness when you wanted to be a fool 
yo’se’f.’” His voice was sof’ ergin, an’ he 
put de money in Aunt Emmerline’s han’ an’ 
pushed huh out de do’, huh a-cryin’ an’ him 
put’ nigh it. 

“ After dis, Mas’ Jack was jes’ bent an’ 
boun’ dat de young people mus’ go on a 
weddin’ trip. So dey got ready, an’ Miss 
Nellie went an’ tol’ her pa goo’by. Min’ 
you, dey hadn’t been nuffin’ said *bout him 
an’ Mas’ not bein’ frien’s. He done fu’give 
Miss Nellie right erway fu’ runnin’ off. But 
de mo’nin’ dey went erway, we-all was out in 
de ya’d, an’ Aunt Emmerline settin’ on de 
seat wif Jim, lookin’ ez proud ez you please. 
Mastah was ez happy eza boy. ‘Emmerline,’ 
he hollahs ez dey drib off, ‘tek good keer o’ 
dat Venable blood.’ De ca’iage stopped ez 
it went out de gate, an’ Mas’ Tom Jamieson 
kissed his daughter. He had rid up de road 
to see de las of huh. Mastah seed him, an’ 
all of a sudden somep’n’ seemed to tek holt 
o’ him, an’ he hollahed, ‘ Come in, Tom.’ 

“« Don’ keer ef I do,’ Mas’ Jamieson say, 
a-tu’nin’ his hoss inde gate. ‘You Venables 
has got de res’ o’ my fambly.’ We-all was 
mos’ s’prised to def. 

‘Mas’ Jamieson jumped offen his hoss, 
an’ Mas’ Venable come down de steps to 
meet him. Dey shuk han’s, an’ Mas’ Jack 
say, ‘ Dey ain’t no fool lak a ole fool.’ 

««¢ An’ fu’ unekaled foo’ishness,’ Mas’ Tom 
say, ‘reckermen’ me to two ole fools.’ Dey 
went into de house 2-laffin’, an’ I knowed hit 
was all right ‘twixt ‘em, fu’ putty soon I seed 
Ike out in de ya’d a-getherin’ mint.” 








Lights and Shadows in the Far East 


By the Rev. Arthur H. Smith 


LTHOUGH all who are interested in 
A China have been grievously disap- 

pointed at the negative results of 
the late war in promoting practical reform in 
the Empire, it has been felt that there is an 
undercurrent of enlightenment which must in 
the end strongly affect the relations of for- 
eigners, and especially of missionaries, to the 
Chinese authorities. The cross-currents in 
Chinese affairs are so numerous and so com- 
plicated, and so little is really known to out- 
siders of what goes on within the mysterious 
circle of official influence, that it is extraor- 
dinarily difficult to form a just opinion about 
anything. 

This embarrassment, it should be added, is 
felt mainly by those who have for a long 
time made their home in China, and not by 
those who spend a few days or weeks in 
transit. Within the past few months a Hong- 


Kong journal has published two documents 
which go far toward dissipating the pleasing 
theory of the gradual enlightenment of 


Chinese officials as to the real nature of 
Christianity and the aims of its promoters. 
One of the papers is a reply to a petition 
presented to the Emperor of China by a cen- 
sor, asking that some more effective way may 
be devised for the settlement of the numerous 
disputes between Christians and other Chi- 
nese, which the censor represents as of con- 
stant occurrence and of increasing gravity. 
The other document is a circular issued by 
the Foreign Office in Peking, through which 
all matters relating to other countries must 
pass, to the Chinese officials throughout 
China, and was not, of course, intended for 
the critical eye of the foreigner himself. In 
this circular we find the same old view of the 
nature of missionary work with which we 
have been far too familiar in the past. The 
missionaries themselves are misled by crafty 
and designing natives who “ traitorously ” 
sell property to the mission, and thus the 
troubles begin. The local officials are ac- 
cused of gross ignorance of the treaties, copies 
of which are, however, kept in every Yamen; 
of undue cringing to the foreigner, and of a 
general lack of discretion. Cases are cited 
by the censor in regard to alleged exac- 
tions ,by missionaries in various provinces, 
which, if not altogether fictitious, as the 


Foreign Office seems to imply that they may 
be, refer exclusively to the Roman Catholics, 
whose aims and methods, whatever else may 
be said of them, are wholly unlike those 
of any Protestant mission. The total out- 
come of the instructions is merely to depre- 
cate the occurrence of so many cases of the 
sort complained of, to enjoin greater vigilance, 
and the constant reference to Peking of all 
cases of any importance. This is wholly at 
variance with the express orders of Li Hung 
Chang when Governor-General of Chih-Li, 
who required all his subordinates to settle 
cases themselves as fast as they occurred, and 
rightly declared that almost all the difficulties 
arose from their failure to do so. 

The Foreign Office expresses a wish, rather 
than a hope, that there may be a body of 
Chinese student graduates of the T’ung Wen 
Kuan, or Chinese University in Peking, who 
could be distributed among the various prov- 
inces and placed in the Judges’ Courts to set- 
tle disputes between other Chinese and the 
Christians. Sixteen such men are said to be 
already in four European countries, and when 
they return the Emperor promises to see 
what can be done with them. Throughout 
these documents there is not a favorable 
word either for the foreign missionaries or 
for the native Christians. They are simply 
disagreeable facts which must be reckoned 
with. The implication is that the converts 
are idle, lawless outcasts, who, since they can- 
not be extirpated, must at least be restrained. 
The result of these instructions must be to 
make more difficult what is hard enough al- 
ready. They are in effect inciting to Man- 
darins and insulting to the missions. 

Among the many ills of Chinese life which 
missionary effort seeks to ameliorate, or rather 
in time to abolish, is that of foot-binding. 
Within recent years the requirements of al- 
most all schools for girls have been increas- 
ingly rigid, only girls with natural feet being 
admitted. But there has seemed little likeli- 
hood that the reform would spread beyond 
the Christian community. 

Yet the wholly unexpected has happened. 
Certain foreign ladies, not specially interested 
in missionary schools, have taken up the anti- 
foot-binding movement with great zeal, and 
a society has been organized to promote the 
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cause. At their recent annual meeting they 
were able to report striking progress in the 
enlistment of native Chinese scholars and 
officials on their side. A governor has ed- 
ited a tract on the subject, others have com- 
posed odes, and the present descendant of 
Confucius has written to express his sympathy 
with the effort and refers kindly to the “ wise 
women of the West” who have come to 
China. 

What is even more significant is the pro- 
posed opening of a school in Shanghai for 
Chinese girls, under purely Confucian aus- 
pices. While almost all Chinese women 
are grossly ignorant, Confucianism does not 
require them to be so. There have been 
many educated women in Chinese history, 
but they have been rare and lonesome excep- 
tions. Now that the educational reform is 
broached, it is characteristic of the Confucian 
promoters of it to mention it as a restoration 
of “the great educational system for the 
weaker sex prevailing during the Three 
Dynasties.” The proposed plan is evidently 
fathered by some one who knows a little of 
the plans prevailing in the West, which he 
or she proposes to follow. There is to be a 
Board of “Lady Directors,” and similarly 
a “Gentleman Board,” and the two are actu- 
ally to confer together, and to be elected— 
at some future time—* by ballot.” Educa- 
tional democracy has indeed arrived. Foot- 
binding is declared to be “a wicked custom,” 
but at the same time the practical difficulties 
are felt to be so great that the managers do 
not venture to require absolute conformity to 
the new ideal. “ After having been admitted 
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to the school, she girls shall advise each 
other to unbind their feet!” After a few 
years, due notice being now given, only girls 
with unbound feet will be admitted. The 
suggested course is a curious mixture of 
reading, primers, mathematics, law, medicine, 
and surgery. It gives some of us a mental 
shock to think of Confucian maidens teaching 
fluxions, calculating eclipses, practicing sur- 
gery, and arguing cases in the mixed courts, 
for,as Chinese Yamens tolerate no “ lawyers,”’ 
it is hard to see what their functions are 
otherwise to be. 

Meanwhile the Germans are seizing and 
holding as much of southeastern Shantung 
as they want, and the Chinese make no re- 
sistance of any kind. All the intelligent 
Chinese whom the writer has met declare 
themselves glad of it, for to them the present 
condition of China is absolutely hopeless. 
Russia has simply taken what she wants for 
the present, and holds a mortgage on the rest. 
Fear and despair are the principal ingredients 
in the official mind. Li Hung Chang is effect- 
ively shelved, and it is doubtful whether he 
cares to bestir himself again for a dynasty 
so obtusely ungrateful as the Manchus have 
proved themselves to be. Every one is await- 
ing the decisive action of Great Britain; but 
as that Great Power has ceased to take any 
“decisive action” in the rest of the planet, 
it seems vain to look for anything here. 

Meantime we who are in it are watching 
the game with absorbing interest, knowing 
that God is behind the shadow, and that he 
will care for his own. 

P’ang Chuang, Shantung, China. 


Disciplining a Baby 


By the Chief 


“ ISTEN to this,” said Papa, looking 

up from his evening reading: “ ‘ The 

child enters the world without a will 

of itsown. At first there is only—’ ” 

Crash! Bang! Thud! Bumpety-Bumpe- 
ty-Bump ! 

“Fire! Murder! Thieves!” screamed 
the new Bridget, rushing from the kitchen. 

“Ts there a private cyclone in the house?” 
called brother Bob, just entering the front door. 

“Mice!” piped the dressmaker, who was 
spending the night. 

Even my husband, who is far from ner- 
vous, gave me a look of consternation. 


Disciplinarian 


I remained calm. I am _ Christabel’s 
mother. When I reached the nursery where 
our baby, according to modern rules, is night- 
ly left by herself with wide-open violet eyes 
gazing upon darkness that is somewhat miti- 
gated (owing to inherent weakness in her 
mamma’s character), the sight I expected 
met my gaze. 

Evidently Baby had suddenly developed an 
ardent desire for her Dahomey doll, and had 
reached, with the lack of calculation peculiar 
to children and savages, towards the middle 
of her little table, where the object lay. Re- 
sult—a confused heap on the floor, of table, 
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drum, trumpet, tin soldiers, Brownie Ladder, 
performing monkey, Noah’s . Ark, water- 
pitcher, counting-beads, and picture-books; 
and, surmounting the whole, a white-gowned 
elf, with small round arms, waving locks, and 
pink toes very much in evidence. Gazing 
placidly from the ruins, the diminutive 
Marius said sweetly : 

« Kissabel mos’ fall down.” 

On my return, half an hour later, to the 
family circle, my husband continued : 

«<¢ At first there is only a wild impetuosity, 
impelling it hither and thither.’ The author 
goes on to say that this wild impetuosity must 
be subdued. Perhaps this reflection will help 
us about Christabel.” ’ 

«Perhaps so,” I answered, slowly, trying 
to comprehend the newidea. “ My last effort 
has been to ‘intelligently guide the child's 
self-activity,’ according to Aunt Laura’s 
advice.” 

«Laura has kindergarten on the brain, 
since she has been studying to teach. Are you 
trying to follow everybody’s advice, dear?” 

“| believe I have tried almost everything, 
Edward, that seemed reasonable. The other 
day Baby’s Grandpa said, ‘ Children must be 
trained at first like little animals. They have 
no more understanding. You have to whip 
apuppy to keep him from mischief, and you 
must whip Christabel to show her that she 
mustn’t pull the flowers out of that vase.’ 
‘Whip Christabel!’ I cried in dismay, and 
Grandpa’s gaze followed mine to where the 
little witch stood on tiptoe, trying to reach 
the roses in her birthday vase. Her dark 
curls were floating away from the upturned 
baby face, her eyes shining with excitement 
and what I should have thought determina- 
tion to reach the beautiful unreachable flow- 
ers (but your learned author says there is no 
determination to a child’s will), and Grandpa 
altered, but recovered himself and said firmly, 

Yes, you should spat her hands.’” 

“ And did you?” asked Papa, letting Her- 
bart slip unnoticed from his hand. 

“Yes; I said to myself, ‘ He is right. The 
time to punish is when the offense is com- 
mitted,’ and, without a word, I sternly pointed 
to the vase, shook my head, and spatted the 
little dimpled fist, so confidingly held out to 
me—* spatted it very severely, I thought.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, her attention was distracted from 
the flowers, and she immediately demanded 


that Mamma should play that ‘ pat-a-cake 
game “ den.” 999 
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“So tiiuch for Corporal punishment at tw6 
years and a half,” said Papa, smiling. “ What 
other methods have you been exploiting of 
late ?” 

“Mrs. Gray was here on a state call, and 
asked to see my little girl, After a search, 
which, considering that she had been only 
ten minutes out of my sight, seemed pro- 
longed, she was found in the stable yard, 
perched on the grain-box, feeding cake to old 
Dobbin, at the imminent risk of life and 
limb. ‘It’s dood for what ails ’ou,’ I heard 
her informing the animal, and Mrs. Gray 
seemed inclined to be amused, only Christa- 
bel unfortunately prejudiced her by calmly 
responding, when invited to kiss the visitor, 
‘NotI ‘ike to kiss old fotes;’ and though 
the child’s natural desire not to hurt one’s 
feelings led her instantly to add, ‘ Kissabel 
give ’ou chug,’ and to follow her gracious 
offer with a rousing hug, I was not saved 
from an extended lecture on the imperative 
necessity of watching children every moment. 
Supervision, according to Mrs. Gray, is the 
chief factor in a child’s education. I don’t 
know but what she is right, Edward. To be 
sure, her eldest son took the first opportunity 
presented to him, on the withdrawal of over- 
sight, to rob his employer, but that may be 
from an inherited taint, as both his father’s 
and mother’s relatives contend, each hinting 
darkly of unknown scandals on the other 
side. The impossibility of constant super- 
vision I find the greatest difficulty in at- 
tempting that method.” 

“ Impossibility is apt to be a difficulty, my 
dear,” said my husband, soberly. 

“Well, and since it is impossible to have 
the dearest of children constantly in one’s 
sight, what is to become of them during 
those periods of occultation? If their good 
behavior depends upon their being watched, I 
notice it ceases with the removal of the Argus.” 

“* Spoken like a philosopher, little Mamma. 
You are learning by your own experiments, 
if Cnristabel isn’t.” 

«“ T don’t know, Edward, that I have learned 
anything except the futility of trying to carry 
out fixed rules with ever-varying human na- 
ture. Your dear mother points with just pride 
to yourself and Robert and Laura as the 
results of—what do you think? No system 
at all. In her day, she gently remarks, 
people did not hear so much of methods of 
discipline, and had little time to spend in 
studying psychology, but the children grew 
and waxed strong nevertheless.” 
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“ But perhaps my blessed mother under- 
rates the influence of the continual presence 
and example of strict integrity and unassum- 
ing nobility that her children were privileged 
to know daily and hourly in her own life and 
my father’s. She may not reflect upon the 
fact that not all children were so fortunate 
even in the good old times.” 

“I was quite impressed one day with the ad- 
vice of some eminent lecturer who exhorts us 
to trust children more, not to lay down so many 
shalt and shalt not rules, but to leave them 
more room for judgment on their own account. 
My first faint effort toward allowing Christa- 
bel’s power of choice to develop resulted in 
her choosing to cut up her new muslin frock 
to make over for Dolly Flaxenhair, as the 
sewing society made over sundry gowns of 
their own for destitute children. I concluded 
that my daughter’s age was yet somewhat 
tender viewed from the free judgment stand- 
point.” 

“Did you put in practice any of the 
theories of our Normal School friend out 
West?” 

“I tried,” said I, smiling at the recollec- 
tion. “1 was quite enthusiastic upon discov- 
ering that a baby should be reasoned with, 
and that none are too young to be taught the 
glorious truths of right and wrong. After 
meditating upon how to present such ideas 
to a two-year-old, I began with a question 
familiar enough to any baby, ‘ Does Christa- 
bel love Papa and Mamma?’ and the answer 
was emphatic and satisfactory. Then I pro- 
ceeded to a new development, ‘Why does 
Christabel love Papa and Mamma?’ After 
a pause, just long enough for my heart to 
bound with hope that my child’s reasoning 
faculties were awakening, she exuberantly 
proclaimed, ‘ Kissabel love ev’vybuvvy,’ and 
added in long cadence, ‘ eveebuvv-e-e-e.’ All 
my efforts at reasoning with her have thus 
far had similar results or very unexpected 
ones, as when, after I had impressed upon 
her the cruelty of injuring bugs, butterflies, 
or any embodiment of life, she came to me 
with her apple and pathetically said, ‘ Not I 
hurt ’is dear ’ittle worm ?” 

“ The school men are doing great work in 
our day,” said Edward, “but psychology is 
not destined to be an exact science, I fear. 
Well, Mary, our resolve to obey the dictates 
of modern wisdom and begin our child’s 
education on the first day of her life has not 
borne any remarkable results yet, but don’t 
be discouraged. You know a baby couldn’t 
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be more winsome and lovable than Christa- 
bel if every effort had been crowned with 
success,” 

I need not give you my answer to this, for 
every mother of a two-and-a-half-year-old 
knows that the remark was perfectly true, 
but Papa and I held a long and earnest con- 
versation upon the need of “subduing ” that 
“wild impetuosity ” without a day’s delay. 

The next morning appeared a rosy, smiling 
face, all innocent of the machinations of the 
elders and the awful fate impending over its 
infantile owner. 

“Miss Wild Impetuosity is climbing all 
over your chair, apparently with a fixed _pur- 
pose of mussing your hair and your necktie, 
Papa, and rendering you generally unfit for 
appearing in-business circles,” said I, by way 
of reminder, 

“Yes, that’s true,” responded the head of 
the family, gently disengaging two chubby 
arms from a comprehensive embrace of his 
newly brushed hair and spotless neckwear. 
“ Christabel may take her own little chair 
now.” 

“Papa not want I. Unc’ Bob tomin’,” 
and the infant feminine Machiavelli trans- 
ferred herself to the arms of Uncle Bob with 
great delight, for the entrance of that young 
gentleman always proclaimed a genuine romp 
for Miss Baby. 

When this especial romp was at its height 
and the queen in the midst of a triumphal 
progress across Dining-room Desert on the 
horizontal back of her slavishly obedient 
human camel, the deposed courtier ventured 
to remonstrate. 

“ Robert,” he said with dignity, «I really 
think you should exercise judgment as to the 
time of furnishing Christabel such amuse- 
ment. Mary and I were about to give her a 
lesson in ante-breakfast deportment.” 

“ Furnish her amusement when she wants 
it, why not?” demanded Christabel’s uncle, 
and, with a fine assumption of philosophic 
knowledge, “ Children should be entertained 
as well as instructed. Don’t your modern 
educators say so ?” 

The timely arrival of breakfast made a wel- 
come diversion for the entire party, and soon 
after I took my little daughter for her daily 
walk, a function upon which I never entered 
without mingled feelings of apprehension and 
pleasure. For what mother would not enter 
upon a certain succession of rescues from 
electric cars, trotting horses, and fascinating 
duck-ponds with trepidation? Yet whose heart 
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would not swell with maternal pride in the 
contemplation of a dainty little figure, very 
plump as to limbs, rosy as to face and atmo- 
sphere, dancing as to feet and eyes, and en- 
chanting generally, and in the evidently ad- 
miring glances and comments of all beholders? 
These reflections were passing through my 
fond heart when the tiny hand slipped from 
mine and the tiny feet twinkled across the 
pavement and almost into the gutter in the 
frantic effort of the small Columbus to reach 
the new world she descried beyond. A group 
of urchins in various stages of tatters and 
mud were breathlessly watching the exciting 
cruise of a miniature ship of crude construc- 
tion, which, with awkward lurches and un- 
seemly upsets, was making its way down the 
small street canal. No one was allowed to 
extend a helping hand to the struggling craft, 
and the cry of rage and dismay when the 
interloper suddenly shot into view, and, with 
one unerring grab, extracted the ship from 
the perilous deep, may be imagined. 

Of course I restored the pirated vessel to 
its indignant owners with such consolation 
as | could find about me, meantime thinking, 
“This is just the time for a sound lesson¢on 
the rights of property and the distinctions of 
mine and thine, but the avenue is scarcely 
the place for it.” As I walked on, tightening 
my clasp on the elusive little member, I re- 
volved mentally the line of argument to be 
presented to the offender upon reaching the 
nursery. 

“ Christabel,” I would begin in gentle but 
firm accents, “how would you feel if little 
Freddie were to rush upon your doll-house 
and carry it away before your eyes?” In 
imagination I heard a grieved little voice 
say, “Not I ‘ike ’at.” “Then,” I would 
question in stil] firmer tones, “don’t you see 
how those poor little boys felt when you 
snatched their plaything ?” Christabel should 
respond, “ I sorry, mamma,” and then I would 
be able to impress upon her so strongly the 
enormity of her crime that the lesson would 
sink deep into her plastic mind. The actual 
dialogue carried on upon our return was 
hardly so logical and gratifying to the dis- 
ciplinarian : 

“How would Christabel feel if Freddie 
Should come and take her doll-house ?” 

« F’ddy tan have it.” 

Somewhat disconcerted, but fancying that 
I discerned a dawning impulse of generosity, 
I cast about for my next question, but, before 
framing it, had my hopes dashed by the cold- 
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blooded announcement, “ Not I ‘ike doll- 
house any mo’.” 

“ Christabel,” said I, desperately, “ never 
let mamma have to take away other little 
folks’ things from you again. You are old 
enough to know that what has not been given 
to you for your own you have no right to 
take. Christabel knows that she must do 
what mamma tells her, doesn’t she?” I 
ended weakly and without the least idea what 
rejoinder the busy little brain would make to 
this question, so often given for its considera- 
tion. When I say that at this juncture came 
a rippling, delighted baby laugh, with “ Oh, 
mamma, see kitty p’ayin’ wiv our g’oves,” 
I cannot conscientiously state that the answer 
was any more irrelevant than usual on such 
occasions. 

My daughter was not beyond the stage of 
afternoon naps, and I saw her safely wrapped 
in sleep, and retired to the library for my own 
favorite study-hour undisturbed by the blan- 
dishments and the pranks which rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other across my horizon during 
the little woman’s waking hours. My allotted 
time had more than elapsed, and I had begun 
to long for that sunny presence again. My 
reading grew strangely dull and wearisome, 
and I finally laid it aside and went softly up 
tothe nursery. The imprint of a small round 
figure was still on the little bed, but no baby 
was visible. 

“ Christabel, where are you, dear?” 

No response. I hurried through the other 
rooms, and the household fell to seeking, but 
the little wanderer could not be found in 
attic, cellar, stable; or garden. With what 
terror I thought of the possibilities in store 
for a lone little toddler out beyond the haven 
of her home inclosure I need not describe. 
After a hurried search through the neighbor- 
hood Papa and the Police Department were 
notified by telephone, and the hours of ago- 
nized waiting that followed seemed multiplied 
a hundredfold in the experience. The open 
doors from nursery to garden, the open front 
gate, left us little doubt that our darling had 
set forth in search of adventure at the prompt- 
ing of her own baby fancy and the unprece- 
dented opportunity. 

I was pacing my porch and garden, and 
the late summer dusk was closing in, when 
quick steps sounded on the walk, the gate 
swung open. and the sweetest words I had ever 
heard fell on my strained ears, “ All safe, 
mamma.” Behold my husband carrying a 
roly-poly, contented, and very dirty bundle, 
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and behold in his wake a big man in blue 
uniform, who recounted his discovery of an 
uncommonly pretty baby sitting up smiling 
in a washerwoman’s express cart, and being, 
with high glee, clattered over the pavement 
by the washerwoman’s youthful son. 

Through the darkness came from the region 
of Papa’s shoulder the infinitely condescend- 
ing if somewhat laconic explanation, 

“ Kissabel tum home.” 

Whatdid Ido? Deardisciplinarians, gentle 
and severe, the world over, I did just what 
you would have done yourselves. 


Deprecation 


By Henry Johnstone 


The Saints unto the Angels cry, 
And Saints and Angels to the Lord, 
“ When shall this tyranny pass by? 
When have the righteous their reward ?” 


They dwell in light, and far below 
Behold our earth, a murky spot, 

That—even from afar—can throw 
A shade their blessedness to blot. 


Soft-hearted Saints forbear to call! 
The Angels may not understand, 
But you—have you forgotten all 
That makes our earth a pleasant land? 


The children at their pranks and play, 
The merry loves of girl and boy, 
The wedded lives that slip away 
In order’d peace and tranquil joy? 


The young man putting forth his strength, 
And glad to find his heart so stout ; 

The elder, pleas’d to take at length 
The ease he lived so long without? 


“ Your earth is foul, your life is vain, 
Mankind—yea, even the chosen few— 
Sin and repent and sin again ”— 
We own the accusation true. 


But, O remember, God array’d 
This earth, and set us men thereiu 

To live our livex, nor shrank dismay’d, 
Though He foreknew that we should sin. 


So while He bears with us, do you 
Bear with us also, and make clear 
To sinless Angels what you knew 
Long since, when you were sinners here, 
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How Tailless Kites are 
Made 


By M. N. Briggs 

Why it has taken so many years and even 
centuries to discover and bring about the 
fact that kites could be made to fly without 
the cumbersome tail, when it is known that 
such were made and flown centuries ago, is 
yet to be told. 

However, the writer will only undertake 
here to relate to the young readers of The 
Outlook how they may construct the tailless 
kites that have attracted so much attention 
and caused much wonderment at their being 
flown without a tail, within the past two or 
three years. . 

In the improved Javan kite there are but 
two sticks used. Pine or spruce is the best 
wood. Having selected a nice, straight- 
grained stick, saw from it two pieces one- 
quarter inch square and thirty-six inches long. 


B 


‘A = C 





D 


The cross-arm A C intersects the upright 
stick B D at E, which is eighteen per cent. 
of its length (six and one-half inches) from top, 


and is securely fastened there. The cross- 
arm is then bent back, bow fashion, ten per 
cent, (three and one-half inches), and fastened 
by a string as if for a bow. Strong twine 
or light picture-frame wire is now tied around 
the whole frame, and securely fastened at 
points A B C D, so that they shall not slip; 
but taking care to see that the distances be- 
tween points A D Cand A B C are equal, 
otherwise the kite-frame will not be true in 
shape. The covering may be of manila rope 
paper, cotton or silk material of light weight, 
and of any color fancy may dictate. Having 
made your selection, lay it out smoothly upon 
a table,.and, placing the kite-frame upon it, 
cut the material two inches larger than the 
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frame lengthwise, and ten per cent. larger 
than the frame in width, as follows: First, 
make a mark on each side of upright stick 
near cross-arm, and also a mark two inches 
above point B. Now, holding the lower end 
of frame D fast, move the top part of kite to 
the right of central mark five per cent (one 
and seven-eighths inches), and draw a line one 
inch wider than kite-frame B C D, for a mar- 
gin to paste over frame. Then, again holding 
fast the lower end of frame D, move it to the 
left of central mark five per cent. (one and 
seven-eighths inches), and draw a line an inch 
wider, as on the right side. Nowcut out along 
the lines the covering for your kite. This 
done, and while the frame is still in position 
on the left side, paste over side D A, and 
then move to right side and paste over side 
DC. Now begin with the top portion by 
pasting along from A and C towards B, 
gathering the fullness equally from both sides 
along at the same time, to within an inch on 
either side of B, where it is made into small 
pleats or one large one, and paste over the 
frame nicely. The purpose of this fullness 
at the top of the kite is to allow of the wind 
forming concaves on each side of the upright 
stick, which gives stability to the flight of 
the kite. The bridle-string is now cut long 
enough so that when one end is fastened 
about an inch from the bottom end of upright 
at D, and the other end to the upright close 
to and above the cross-arm at C, the loop of 
the string would come to within an inch of 
the end of cross-arm at C. The main line is 
then fastened to this loop at a point which 
would fall about an inch and a half below the 
end of cross-arm. This point may have to be 
changed a little to secure absolute poise, a 
fractional part of an inch up or down often 
sufficing. Once this point is secured, rather 
than untie the main line at this point when 
through flying the kite, it would be better to 
cut the main line about eighteen inches from 
this point of fastening, and make a loop in it 
to which the main line may be fastened more 
quickly. This short piece is called a whip 
line. 

The box or cellular kite, which is also of 
the tailless variety, is preferred by some to 
the Javan kite. owing to its greater novelty 
in shape; but it requires a stronger wind to 
fly it on account of its being somewhat heav- 
ier. It is made as follows: Four straight- 
grained pieces of pine or spruce wood three- 
eighths of an inch square and thirty inches 
long are sawed out, Two each of these are 
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fastened together by a strip one inch wide, 
one-eighth inch thick, and eight inches long, 
three inches from top and bottom ends, and 
form the sides of the kite. A small hole is 
then bored through each of these pieces, 
about one inch from the ends. Four pieces 
more, one-quarter inch square and twenty- 
four inches long, are also sawed out and fitted 
with shoulder to enter these holes, which are 
to hold the sides of kite apart, and complete 
the frame. Two strips of light strong mus- 
lin, any color you fancy, are now cut six 
inches wide, when hemmed to prevent ravel- 
ing, and long enough to go around the kite- 
frame and fasten together at the ends.. 
These strips are tacked tightly around the: 
frame, one at the top and one at the bottom, 
so that they will not slip up or down on the: 
frame sticks. The bridle-cord is now cut six 
feet long, and is fastened to each side of the 
frame close to and below the top strip of 
muslin. The main line is then tied to this at 
its center, when the kite is ready for a trial 
flight, and if carefully made it should be a 
good flier in a wind that will raise it. It can 
be made into a folding kite by removing the 
four cross sticks and laying the sides together. 

The question is asked, Of what practical 
value is the kite? Some interesting experi- 
ments with its use have already been made. 
The photographic camera has been carried 
skyward, and some excellent pictures secured. 
At some of the weather bureau stations val- 
uable self-recording instruments have been 
sent aloft, for the purpose of securing data 
of the atmosphere at varying heights. Exper- 
iments have also been made at some of the 
life-saving stations, with a view of determin- 
ing the value of kites for signaling and for 
carrying a line ashore from vessels ship- 
wrecked off the coast. Perhaps the most 
practical as well as novel experiment that 
has yet been made is that of fishing from the 
shore; the kite being made to carry a line 
with baited hooks well out from the shore, 
when the line is dropped into the water and 
hauled slowly in. As a pastime and exercise 
kite-flying, for either sex, is second to nore. 
And, in many respects, it is more interesting 
and exciting than bicycling. 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new; 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you ; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Books and Authors 


South Africa? 


Closely following on the heels of the brill- 
iant and comprehensive books of Messrs. 
Bryce and Bigelow, one might think Captain 
Younghusband’s “ South Africa of To-Day ” 
an unnecessary sequel. Beginning the well- 
printed volume with this rather natural feel- 
ing, one nevertheless turns page after page 
until the end is reached, finding everywhere 
items of interest and information to add to 
the stock already provided by others. This 
additional store is specially noted in the part 
devoted to what has become known as 
“ Rhodesia,” to the author’s characteriza- 
tion of the administration of the Chartered 
Company (more particularly as regards its 
treatment of natives), and in his opinion as 
to the prospect of gold being found in large 
quantities in Mashonaland and Matabeleland. 
It is in light thrown upon race, economic, and 
political conditions in these lands, in the 
South African Republic (the Transvaal), and 
in Natal that the volume has value. It does 


not pretend to present either the encyclopedic 
or the personal character of the works above 


mentioned, and hence should follow them in 
the order of reading. Again, one would 
hardly venture to put the author’s style along- 
side that of Mr. Bryce or that of Mr. Bige- 
low, although the style is clear, terse, strong, 
as becomes a correspondent of the London 
“ Times.” 

The main portion of the book comprises a 
discussion of the recent and present condi- 
tions in the Transvaal, and all of the book is 
made up of Captain Younghusband’s letters 
to the London “ Times ” before, during, and 
following the Jameson raid. Since 1890 the 


Rand’s production of gold has increased six 


million dollars ayear. It is a country where, 
from the regularity of the deposits, singularly 
accurate calculations as to the whereabouts 
and amount of gold may be made. Then 
the coal fields directly in connection with 
the gold furnish a plentiful and easily ob- 
tainable fuel supply. Water in sufficient 
quantity is also at hand. The climate is a 
favorable one. Native labor can be en- 
listed. Finally, since the ore deposits are in 
one continuous stretch, there is a consequent 
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concentration of energy in mining develop- 
ment. From all this and the Transvaal’s 
further material resources, iron, agriculture, 
pasturage, our author believes that immigra- 
tion will steadily increase, that the greater 
portion of the incoming population is likely 
to remain permanently, and that this popula- 
tion will be wealthy. 

The Boers rule twice their number of 
white aliens and ten times their number of 
black inhabitants. One reason why this is 
so is not alone in the fact that they possess 
the land, but in their possession of the three 
qualities which Captain Younghusband justly 
calls their leading characteristics—courage, 
a profound love of independence, and strong 
religious convictions. Yet in civilization 
this people is two centuries behind the van, 
and they control the destinies of the most 
promising of new countries! “They have 
all alike led the same semi-agricultural, semi- 
pastoral existence. None have taken to 
mining, nor is there any trading instinct in 
them.” No wonder that a “nation of shop- 
keepers,” not to say a colony of miners, pay- 
ing nine-tenths of the Transvaal taxes, finds 
itself impatient. 

Captain Younghusband declares that every 
European nation, equally with England, 
should bring all the force of public opinion 
to bear upon the Boers, making them realize, 
if possible. that a handful of men cannot be 
permitted to obstruct the progress of a coun- 
try so valuable to overcrowded Europe as 
is the Transvaal. This is all very well, but 
the Boers will hardly change their narrow 
outlook by any amount of influence. They 
happen to possess the land, and. are quite 
disposed to fight in the defense of that pos- 
session and of their national independence. 
Hence a time will likely come when the 
grievances of the Transvaal will be too heavy 
longer to be endured, and when England and 
the Transvaal must “have it out.” Captain 
Younghusband estimates the cost of such a 
war at one hundred million dollars and the 
use of thirty thousand men. Would it be 
possible, however, to confine such a conflict 
to the Transvaal? Would it not disastrously 
affect the relations between blacks and whites? 
Would any rival feeling, black and white, 
Dutch and English, be diminished thereby ? 
Would it not be necessary to maintain a 
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strong permanent garrison in South Africa 
to compel subjugation? Again, let it not be 
forgotten that undue haste—whether shown 
in the withdrawal from the Orange I'ree 

State forty years ago, or in the recent Jame- 
son raid—has ever made South African unity 
more remote. One finds expert opinion on 
these points in this volume. 

» We can never subscribe to the editorial 
judgments of the “Times” in apparently 
supporting the “might makes right” doc- 
trine at any time, but especially when applied 
to great England and little Transvaal. In 
the perhaps now pruned letters of a corre- 
spondent there are passages here and there 
hinting that many of the author’s fellow- 
officers are quite ready to apply Hindu Kush 
methods to the Boers. Nor is this altogether 
surprising; the Uitlander grievances have 
been increasingly irritative. They are graph- 
ically and impressively set forth in these 
pages; at the same time, the account is more 
judicially minded than one might expect, 
taking one’s prejudice from the editorial bias 
of the “ Times,” or from the author’s profes- 
sion—arms. 

The story of the Jameson raid is that of 
an eye-witness. Of Dr. Jameson’s connection 
with that raid we all know in full through oft- 
repeated statements, but the Johannesburg 
side has never received such adequate treat- 
ment as in this volume, which succinctly 
sums up the Uitlander part as follows: 


So, after lasting eight days, ended an abso- 
lutely unique revolution. Two thousand men 
had been in arms in what is nothing but a huge 
mining camp—and mining camps are not usually 
remarkable for good order—yet not even a police- 
man had been knocked on the head, and nota 
single act of violence had been committed. One 
week the Government, recognizing that in the 
town of Johannesburg they were unable to cope 
with the armed forces which had suddenly sprung 
into existence, discreetly withdrew their men. 
The next week Johannesburg, finding the Gov- 
ernment stronger than it thought, with similar 
discretion lays down its arms. The Government 
had not fired one shot at a Johannesburg man, 
and Johannesburg had not fired one shot against 
the Government. President Kruger and the 
Executive exhibited throughout remarkable cool- 
ness, and the stability of the Government was 
unmistakably displayed. 

What was very noticeable was the absence of 
excitement in the capital, danger and victory 
being regarded with like equanimity by the hardy 
Boers. But, though the crisis was over, deep 
feelings on both sides had been excited, which 
will not be allayed for years. The Boers’ dis- 
trust of the Uitlanders was increased tenfold, 
and the sense of failure is rankling with the 
Uitlanders. Both alike have a deep-rooted desire 
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in common for the existence of the State asa 
Republic. The simple pastoral Boer recoils at 
the thought of being governed by the schemes of 
Uitlander speculators, and the pushing Uitlander 
capitalist frets at the obstacles put in the way of 
his enterprises by the untrained Boers. 

As to Natal, Captain Younghusband’s dis- 
cussion of the natural indignation of the 
Britons at the cheap Indian labor which has 
swamped the province and made money out 
of it to the benefit of India, not England, re- 
veals a rather amusing parallel to the author's 
account of a like feeling among the Boers. 

The book has a fair index, but a map has 
been inexcusably omitted. 


Books of the Week 


(The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending April 8. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works.] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


At last we have a history of The Franks 
which is not half fable. In Mr. Lewis Ser- 


geant’s book (published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York) the author seems 
to have confined himself almost exclusively 


to facts which have a sure foundation. This 
aim is specially apparent in his narration of 
the reigns of Clovis and Charlemagne. 

The Memoir of Sir Henry Rawlinson by 
his brother, Canon George Rawlinson, is a 
book of signal importance, not only as a good 
biography of a personality of the first order, 
but also as a review of geography, archzol- 
ogy, Orientalism, and statecraft. It is to 
this last-named field that Lord Roberts, in 
his introduction to the memoir, calls our 
special attention, pointing out Sir Henry’s 
efforts to arouse public attention to the criti- 
cal state of Anglo-Russian relations in Cen- 
tral Asia. Illuminative as are the many, 
glimpses into the labyrinths of Persian, Af- 
ghan, and Indian politics, the book is yet 
more illuminative by reason of the light it 
throws on antiquarian research, Sir Henry’s 
chief title to fame. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) 

A new school history of the United States 
has been written by Mr. Edward S. Ellis 
under the title 4 History of Our Country. It 
is brought down to the beginning of the pres- 
ent Administration and the forming of the 
“ Greater New York.” We notice here and 
there a passage over-rhetorical or an ill-chosen 
phrase, but, generally speaking, the style is 
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clear and the narrative readable. The di- 
vision and arrangement are excellent, the 
illustration plentiful and well chosen, and the 
typography of the best. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) 

Mr. P. F. Willert’s AZ/éradeau, the latest 
contribution to the series of Foreign States- 
men, is an admirable, dispassionate, intelli- 
gent, and well-considered account of the 
master mind of the French Revolution, the 
man who represented its titanic energy, its 
turbulence of spirit, its tendency to immoral 
excesses. The Mirabeau literature would 
almost fill a library. The reader has the 
great advantage in this volume of finding the 
substance of that literature placed within his 
reach in a brief, condensed, but extremely 
interesting biographical study. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott’s “ Jerry ” will 
be remembered as an unusually vigorous tale. 
The Durket Sperret is also vigorous, but 
the vivid scenes and typical characters of 
Southern mountain life are treated with a 
certain hardness of manner. The diakct, 
doubtless true, is still harsh and in a measure 
repellent. In her desire to keep free from 
sentimentality and effusive writing the author 
has gone just a little too far in the other 
direction; the book has force, but it does not 
move the sympathies. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.)——From this firm comes also 
Fighting for Favour, by W. G. Tarbet, a 
new aspirant for honors through the medium 
of Scotch dialect. He has a story to tell of 
by-gone times, of love and fighting and piracy, 
and he tells it with energy. The influence of 
Stevenson in diction is quite apparent. The 
novel is readable, but leaves no lasting im- 
pression. Also published by this firm is 
Edwin Pugh’s King Circumstance, a group of 
short stories or character sketches, all having 
some relation to the idea suggested by the 
general title. They have right feeling, some 
knowledge of the human heart, and touch 
life at many points; but in literary art they 
are slight. Beleaguered is “a story of the 
uplands of Baden in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” by Herman T. Koerner, somewhat 
grandiloquent and old-fashioned in style and 
overburdened with military strategy. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Rolf Boldrewood has written some 
good Australian stories, but Plain Living is 
not one of them. It is a trifle priggish, and 
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is more than a trifle tiresome. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York.) 

The Stolen Fiddle, by Walter H. Mayson, 
leads to an Englishman’s idea of perfect 
bliss—a title for the maker of the fiddle. 
Her Majesty would never have heard of this 
wonderful instrument had it not been for the 
remarkable trial that restored it to its owner. 
Of course there is a love story, developed with 
the appearance, disappearance, and recovery 
of this valuable instrument. The dialogue 
is wearisome in its attempts to be funny. 
(F. Warne & Co, New York.) 

The Ursula Books have been increased by 
Ursula at Home. (Voght Brothers, Morris- 
town, N. J.) This is the record of incidents 
in a family life that the author, Mrs. Harriet 
P. Roelofson Griffith, intends to represent as 
a Christian family. There is no doubt of the 
Christianity, but children are to be pitied 
who grow up in such an atmosphere of self- 
consciousness and introspection. Page after 
page of conversation without one word that 
expresses a healthful, happy child nature 
living at peace with itself and the world 
about because it takes no note of living, 
makes a book of four hundred pages of 
dreary, weary reading. 

The story of a home missionary’s life in a 
Western town where poverty, ignorance, 
lawlessness, and rum reigned has been writ- 
ten by Charles M. Sheldon. The story, 
Malcolm Kirk (The Church Press, Chicago), 
is dramatic at times, and as its purpose 
evidently is to show that religious teaching 
gets its real power from the moral strength 
and unselfishness behind it, the missionary 
and his wife stand this test. The tempta- 
tion to accept a lucrative and attractive 
position is met and resisted by both. The 
story was written to be read before a Sunday 
evening congregation. 


LITERATURE 


The latest volumes in the Scott Library 
(Walter Scott, Ltd., London) include the 
Essays of Schopenhauer, translated, with an 
introduction, by Mrs. Rudolf Dircks; Renan’s 
Life of Jesus, translated by W. G. Hutchison ; 
and the Criticisms, Reflections,and Maxims 
of Goethe, translated, with an introduction, 
by R. B. Rénnfeldt. The latter book is in- 
valuable to the student of Goethe, and is, 
indeed, a book of immense suggestiveness to 
any thoughtful man. 

Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. (Boston) 
have put the Complete Prose Works of Walt 
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Whitman in a handsome single volume uni- 
form with his Complete Poetical Works. 
The prose volume includes “ Specimen Days 
and Collect,” “November Boughs,” and “Good- 
Bye My Fancy.” The two volumes present 
Whitman’s work for the first time in a form 
which is satisfactory. 
PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIOLOGY 

Dr. John Angus MacVannell has published, 
through the Macmillan Company, New York, 
a treatise on Hegel's Doctrine of the Witl, 
and the work appears as the latest addition 
to the Columbia University “ Contributions 
to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education.” 
Dr. MacVannell’s essay is well planned and 
his thoughts are clearly expressed. He con- 
siders successively consciousness, the sub- 
jective mind, the freedom of man, abstract 
right, the morality of conscience, the ethical 
life. His work is but another emphasis on 
the fact that philosophy is an interpretation 
of life. That life implies both the natural 
and spiritual sides of the race. The life of 
the ever-present spirit is a circle of progress- 
ive embodiments,” says Hegel. Man’s fun- 
damental characteristic is self-consciousness— 
but self-consciousness is God, and God reveals 
himself both in nature and in the human 
spirit. Again, self-consciousness is universal 
consciousness. Man loses individual good 
sought apart from the common good. The 
essay is not only a help to the clearer under- 
standing of Hegel; it is also a help towards 
truer and higher living. 

The Logical Process of Social Development 
is the title of a work by Dr. John Franklin 
Crowell. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) It 
is a theoretical foundation for educational 
policy from the standpoint of sociology. Dr. 
Crowell regards the social process in its logi- 
cal character as the process of the selective 
survival of types of personality. The devel- 
opment of society is systematically realized 
by man’s membership in typical groups which 
may be co-ordinated in the pursuit of a com- 
mon policy. That policy requires us to rec- 
ognize both nature and history. The study 
of the conceptual life of social aggregates as 
historically organized, and of the logical 
process by which those aggregates are guided 
in their development, raises certain questions 
which indicate the attitude now entertained 
towards sociology in the hope to find it a 
satisfactory basis of educational policy. Dr. 
Crowell believes that the superstructure of 
our educational organization has been built 
too largely without foundation in associative 
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reality. His volume so interprets social de- 
velopment as to show an outline of policy in 
which educat’on may take its part in national 
progress, Concrete apf lication of the princi- 
ples herein determined is reserved for a future 
volume. Readers of this will await that vol- 
ume with interest. 
RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 

Cannon Liddon was one of the greatest of 
modern preachers as regards intellectual force, 
spiritual insight, religious feeling, and literary 
form. There are many who regard him as 
probably the greatest cathedral preacher 
whom England has ever produced. His ser- 
mons are notable for their elevation of spirit, 
their deep religiousness, and their beautiful 
style. The Sermons on Some Words of St. 
Paul is supplementary to the numerous ser- 
mons already printed from the same source 
on St. Paul's Epistles. Many of the sermons 
which appear in this volume were preached 
at Advent and Easter, but a large number 
belong to the Sundays after Trinity. It is 
suggested in the prefatory note that Dr. Lid- 
don’s twenty years’ association with the great 
London Cathedral turned his thoughts spe- 
cially to St. Paul's Epistles, and that in this 
way he was led to that minute study of the 
mind of the great Apostle which has borne 
fruit in so many sermons. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) 

The Rev. Percy Dearmer has selected a 
number of particularly in‘eresting Re/igious 
Pamphlets, and they have been bound into a 
volume, a not inconsiderable addition to 
a theologian’s library. The book includes 
such pamphlets as Wiclif’s “Septum Here- 
ses,” Knox’s “ Monstruous Regiment of Wo- 
men,” Prynne’s “ Looking-Glasse for Lordly 
Prelates,” Daniel Defoe’s “Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters,’ and Newman’s “ Sev- 
enth Tract for the Times.” These are pam- 
phlets noted for distinction and style; noted 
as well for their manifest influence on the 
thought of their day. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) 

The Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford, England—Elizabeth Wordsworth—de- 
livered a series of addresses on the Lord's 
Prayer to the women students. An address 
is delivered on each sentence of the Prayer. 
“ Thy kingdom come” is divided into three 
parts, and the parables are explained in their 
interpretation of the true kingdom, the soy- 
ereignty of God. “Thy will be done” is 
divided into two parts—action and suffering. 
“ Forgive us our trespasses”” is also divided, 
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The first address is on the nature of prayer 
and the disposition requisite for prayer. The 
title is Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London.) It has running 
commentary on the passages, events, incidents, 
epochal words or teachings to which it refers, 
The writer is strictly orthodox, holding fast 
to belief in a personal devil, and deploring the 
fact that an attempt is made to disprove his 
existence. The very attempt, she believes, is 
a device of the devil. Whether one agrees 
with her or not in this particular, the book is 
the work of a thoughtful, scholarly woman, 
who makes this contribution toward the 
world’s betterment. 

Doubtless if every worker engaged in 
church or philanthropic work were asked, 
“What do you need most?” the answer 
would be, “Inspiration and courage.” The 
five addresses delivered by Bishop Potter, of 
New York, before the women engaged in 
church work in his diocese, just published 
under the title Addresses to Women Engaged 
in Church Work (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York),have in them these two needed qualities. 
It is impossible to read these addresses and not 
have the soul quicken to the thought of the 
privilege of working with God for the salva- 
tion of his people here and now. Simple, 
direct, with the insight born of personal ex- 
perience, the writer of this book looks at the 
discouragements, the difficulties, the defeats, 
from the large experience of a man who has 
touched life on many sides, its heights and 
depths, and says to the one whose life must be 
a by-path, Follow Him. 

Mr. Charles Hanson Towne has published 
a little book of verse entitled Ave Maria. It 
will be of spiritual help to those who believe 
not only in the Virgin Birth, but also in the 
Immaculate Conception. (The Editor Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati.) 

A collection of sermons or religious essays 
based on texts has been published with the 
title Zhe Spring of Day, by Hugh Macmil- 
lan. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) The 
purpose is to bring the thought of Christ and 
his life in close connection with the common, 
every-day life. The plan of the writer is to 
link by association every act of life to a sen- 
tence, an act, or a parable with the ministry 
of Christ. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The latest addition to Bell's Cathedral 
Series is a volume which presents a careful 
account of Zhe Cathedral Church of Here- 
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ford, by A. Hugh Fisher. This series repre- 
sents such accurate architectural knowledge 
that it is quite invaluable to the student of 
Gothic architecture or to the American who 
visits the mother country. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

Potpourri from a Surrey Garden is a good 
title for Mrs. C. W. Earle’s book, for potpourri 
it is. The author declares that she has not 
written a gardening book, or a cookery book, 
or a book on furnishing, or one on education. 
Nor has she done that exactly; yet her 
desultory notes are informative on all these 
subjects and on others too. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York.) 

A work of solid worth is the compilation 
by Sefior Matias Romero of Geographical 
and Statistical Notes on Mexico. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) The special 
departments of mining, flora, ethnology, edu- 
cation, transportation, and trade receive par- 
ticular and extended notice. A half-dozen 
good maps would have done much to popu- 
larize the wealth of information contained in 
Sefior Romero’s book. 

The rewriting of classic stories for the 
grammar grades of schools may be said to be 
an occupation, and evidently it is remunera- 
tive to writer and publisher, judging by the 
number of such school-books published. The 
American Book Company has just issued 
The Story of 4eneas, by M. Clarke, and Selec- 
tions from the poems of Thomas Gray, John 
Dryden, Alexander Pope, William Words- 
worth, and Robert Burns. Each of these 
selections contains a biographical sketch of 
the poet, and editorial notes on the poems 
selected. If there was ever a royal road to 
learning, it is to-day, when literary skill is 
employed to save the youth of the country 
the trouble of thinking or searching for knowl- 
edge. These selections from the poets cost 
but twenty cents each; “ The Story of AZneas,” 
forty-five cents. 

Seven addresses on various educational 
topics are contained in Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler's AZeaning of Education and Other 
Essays and Addresses. The keynote of the 
book is struck in the introduction, in which Dr. 
Butler avows his belief that education is the 
most important of human interests ; that this 
human interest can and should be studied in 
a scientific spirit; and that, in a democracy 
at least, education is a failure unless it relates 
itself in the most intimate way with citizen- 
ship. Such a view of education is certain to 
bear the fruit of a wide and vital treatment. 
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Everything that Dr. Butler does is instinct 


with life and intelligence. The Outlook will 
have occasion to speak further of this vol- 
ume. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Dr. Sabatier’s “Vitality of Christian 
Dogmas” is published by the Macmillan 
Company, of New York, and not by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, as inadvertently re- 
ported in these columns. 


—Mr. Arthur James Balfour has been in- 
quiring where the novelist is to get new 
material. To him Mr. William Black says: 
“Mr. Balfour may reassure himself. So long 
as the world holds two men and a maid, or 
two maids ,and a man, the novelist has abun- 
dance of material; and there is no need to 
search for a ‘ theater’ while we have around 
us the imperishable theater of the sea and 
the sky and the hills.” 


—After a residence of more than twenty 
years in London, Mr. Henry James has gone 
to live in Rye. His house is described as 
one of the most charming things in even that 
quaintly out-of-the-world district, and enjoys 
the fortuitous distinction of having sheltered 
both the Second and Third Georges, when 
they were overtaken by sudden storms on the 
coast highway, though the accident of birth 
separated their visits by fifty years. 


—In a recent “ Nineteenth Century” a 
paper by Dr. Thomas Arnold, a brother of 
Matthew Arnold, gives some interesting in- 
formation concerning Arthur Hugh Clough. 
One story of Matthew Arnold and Clough 
runs as follows: 

My brother was in, great force, and talked in- 
cessantly ; Clough seemed to be out of spirits, 
and said but little. The name of Voltaire com- 
ing to be discussed, my brother said, with a wave 
of his hand, “ As to the coarseness or sensuality 
of some of his writings, that is a matter to which 
I attach little importance.” Clough bluntly re- 
plied, “ Well, you don’ t think any better of your- 
self for that, I suppose.” There is no harm in 
repeating this, because it is well known that my 
brother in his later years thought very differently. 

—In a recent article Mr. Andrew Lang 
says: “Why do we make such pyramidal 
blunders? Because we think the facts are 
too well known to us to be worth verifying, 
and our memories are not so good as they 
once were. Having mocked at my betters, I 
now ‘put my hand on my mouth, and my 
mouth in the dust, crying, “ We are cisterns, 
yea, broken cisterns—cisterns which hold no 
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water,” for, in writing about Wordsworth, I 
see I have quoted, ‘ Or do the doubtful mur- 
murs flow?’ Of course it is ‘the doubtful 
numbers ;’ and I knew it, if you had asked 
me.” But a critic points out that what 


Wordsworth really said was “ plaintive num- 
bers.” 


—Writing to the New York “ Times,” Mr. 
W.L. Alden says: “In spite of the whole 
French Government and the whole Paris 
mob, I have supreme faith that Zola will win 
in the long run. In view of the popular and 
eminently shallow Anglo-Saxon belief that 
Zola is an immoral writer, it is odd that he 
should stand almost alone in France on the 
side of justice and humanity, and in so doing 
should cheerfully peril life and liberty. The 
day will come when it will be universally 
acknowledged that Zola’s novels are mag- 
nificent arguments on the side of morality. 
They may not be pleasant, but they will yet 
shame Paris into comparative cleanliness of 
living.” 


Books Received 
For the week ending April 15 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON 
> Sa The Slopes of Helicon and Other Poems. 
$ 


Richards, Laura E. Rosin the Beau. 50 c 
Dromgoole, Will Allen. The Valley Path, “SI. 25. 
Richards, Laura E. Love and Rocks. $l. 

THE GESTEFELD PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Gestefeld, Ursula N. The Metaphysics of Balzac. $l. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Bernhardt, Wilhelm. A Course in German Compesi- 

tion. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Godkin, Edwin L. Unforeseen Tendencies of Democ- 
racy. 
Granger. oses M. Washington vs. Jefferson. $1.25. 
Smith, F. Hopkinson. Caleb West: Master Diver. 
Brown Alexander. The First Republic in America. 
$ 
Harris, Joel Chandler. 
Peace and War. 
Cahan, Abraham. The Imported Bridegroom, and Other 
Stories of the New York Ghetto. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1898. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D., gand I. P. A. Renwick. $3. 
Bennett, W.H he Old Testament Story Retold for 
Youn People, 69 cts 
W.F The New Testament Story Retold for 
Young ‘A ®.. 60 cts. 

The vee pa Reader’s Bible. Psalms and Lamentations. 
Edited by R. G. Moulton. 2 Vols. 50 cts. each. 
Sua argaret, and Lina D. Gordon. The Story 

of Panga. $l 1.50. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, ME. 
Hay, Hon. John. In Praise of Omar. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Wenley, R.M. The Preparation for Christianity in the 
Ancient World. 75 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
i 7 Our Mutual Friend. 2 Vols. (Im- 
rti 


orted. 4 
Carlyle, im History of Frederick the Great. Vol. 


Tales of the Home Folks in 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Adeney, Walter F. The Construction of the Bible. 50 
cts. 




















































Princeton and the General Assembly 

All is not smooth at Princeton. The 
echoes of the action of the New Brunswick 
Presbytery, which resulted in the withdrawal 
of the Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D., have 
not died away. The Princeton Inn license is 
still a burning question. At the last meeting 
of the Presbytery, after President Patton had 
been nominated as representative to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Dr. Duffield asked that the 
President’s name be withdrawn, on the ground 
that whatever he might say in defense of the 
University would surely be misrepresented 
and misunderstood. Afterward the names 
of Drs. Duffield and Cameron, of the Faculty 
of the University, were mentioned, but each 
of these gentlemen pleaded that the duties of 
his office were so pressing as to render it 
impossible for him to accept the election. The 
reports of the meeting say that it was evident 
that there was no desire on the part of the Fac- 
ulty to be represented at the meeting of the 
Assembly. This information is decidedly in- 
teresting, as it is only a few years since the 
word of President Patton on almost any sub- 
ject was law in the Presbyterian Church, and 
whatever was done at Princeton was orthodox. 
There is one refreshing fact in this contro- 
versy, and that is that the contention is no 
longer concerning something abstract and 
indefinite, but about a moral principle. 
Whatever may be the opinion concerning the 
question at issue, this atleast is encouraging — 
the question is a moral and not a specula- 
tive one. It is a puzzle to many persons why 
ethics have been so long kept in the back- 
ground, while theology has had a conspicuous 
place. It is mot probable that the course of 
President Patton and his associates will ex- 
cite very wide controversy ; but still stranger 
things have happened. 


Dr. Shields Becomes an Episcopalian 

That the Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D., 
Professor in Princeton University, had be- 
come an —piscopalian has been known for 
two or three weeks by his friends, but the fact 
had not been made public because of the 
desire of Dr. Shields to avoid controversy. 
But the news of the confirmation of the Pro- 
fessor by Bishop Littlejohn is now published. 
The steps which have led to this action are 


well known. Dr. Shields has long been an 
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ardent advocate of the reunion of Christeri- 
dom on the basis of the Lambeth Articles, 
and consequently in sympathy with many 
things in the Episcopal Church, but probably 
he would have remained a loyal Presbyterian 
to his death had it not been for the contro- 
versy over the Princeton Inn. The action of 
his Presbytery in that matter he felt was not 
only the result of false views of what would 
best promote the cause of temperance, but 
also a violation of his personal rights. He 
has therefore withdrawn, and been admitted 
into a Church in which he will be equally at 
home, and with whose methods he has long 
been in sympathy. 


The Missionary Treasuries 

As the fiscal year draws toward its close, 
those who have the management of the mis- 
sionary societies are once more facing seri- 
ously depleted treasuries. The Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
is more than $300,000 behind. The Baptists, 
notwithstanding the great help received from 
Mr. Rockefeller last year, were $108,000 be- 
hind on the 3lst of March. The American 
Board is in much better condition, but there 
is anxiety as to how the year may end even 
among those who have the management of 
its affairs. The papers of various denomina- 
tions are commenting on these facts, but 
none of them have yet faced some questions 
which are coming remorselessly to the front, 
and which will have to be met before the 
subject is satisfactorily settled. Itis not true 
that the deficiency is all'or even chiefly due 
to the hard times. The treasuries cannot be 
permanently filled by any pressure brought 
to bear upon the churches. The fact is that 
there is among the masses of the people 
skepticism concerning two points, and the 
sooner this is recognized and manfully faced 
the better it will be for the cause. The first 
point concerns the need of missionary work. 
This must be met by far-reaching plans of 
education which will show, in a different way 
from what has been attempted, that Christian- 
ity is needed even where the ethnic religions 
bear their finest fruit. The second point 
concerns the economy of missionary admin- 
istration. When those who administer the 
affairs show the world a united front, and are 
able to prove that they are engaged in Chris- 
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tian rather than denominational missions, they 
will find a more general response, for thought- 
ful people know that the work can be con- 
ducted on far more economical lines, and 
would be if there were co-operation. Some 
of the societies are doing their best to work 
together; others are no‘ even attempting it; 
and all alike are suffering from the feeling on 
the part of the people that there ought to be 
comb‘ned effort on the foreign field, however 
much denominational rivalry there may be at 
home. We sincerely urge an earnest consid- 
eration of these two points upon the attention 
of those who are asking, How may the 
treasuries be filled ? 


Professor Briggs on the Lord’s Supper 

The “ Independent” of April 14 contains 
an interesting study of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper by Professor Charles A. Briggs. 
He makes the following points: The Synop- 
tic Gospels report the institution of the Lord's 
Supper as the sacrificial meal of the new 
covenant, but know nothing of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper as a sacrament to be 
observed continuously in the future. This, 
however, the Professor claims, does not im- 
pair the divine authority for the permanent 
celebration of the Supper, because that rests 
upon the testimony of Paul in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and upon the earliest tradi- 
tional practice. He says that there is asimple 
and natural evolution in the institution of the 
Supper. First it was instituted as a sacri- 
ficial feast of the new covenant, celebrated 
once for all on the night of the betrayal. It 
was next connected with the Passover meal, 
involving an annual celebration at Easter. It 
was finally connected with the sacrificial meals 
of the ordinary peace-offerings. Through 
its association with these offerings arose the 
practice of making the celebration of the 
Supper in connection with gifts to the poor, 
the expression of thanksgiving, the consecra- 
tion of one’s self and others, and the cere- 
mony of marriage, which prevailed throughout 
the history of the Church. The Professor 
thinks that the one point which is perfectly 
clear is that the Supper is a sacrificial meal. 
He says also that there is no doubt that we 
are on the eve of a reconsideration of the 
whole subject, and all Christians should 
thank the New Testament critics who have 
thrown so much light on the history of the 
institution. As we understand Professor 
Briggs’s position, he agrees with his colleague, 
Professor McGiffert, that the historic basis 


~ homes, 
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of the permanent celebration of the Supper — 
is found rather in the Epistles than in the 
teaching of the Synoptic Gospels. 


The Work of Tuskegee 

One of the Trustees of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, has been engaged during the last two 
months in making a personal visit to the 
graduates of the Tuskegee Institute, and his 
reports show most gratifying and surprising 
results. We give one example—that of a 
young man who came to Tuskegee ten years 
ago, and worked his way through, taking the 
academic and agricultural courses. He re- 
turned to his home and found a poor three 
months’ school, taught in a wreck of a log 
cabin, and the people in debt, mortgaging 
their crops. When the Tuskegee Trustee 
visited this community, a few days ago, he 
found that the young man had bought a farm 
of fifty acres, had built a nice four-room cot- 
tage for himself, that the school term had 
been extended to seven months and a good 
school-house erected, and that the colored 
people were getting out of debt and buying 
In order that the Tuskegee Institute 
may continue this work, which means the sal- 
vation of the South. it is most important that 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, the Principal of 
the Tuskegee Institute, be remembered with 
generous contributions during the present 
war excitement. 


A Good Work 

The St. Barnabas Guild for Trained Nurses 
was founded in 1886 by Bishop Whitehead, 
of Pittsburg. It has grown until it has now 
branches in nineteen cities. The object of 
the Guild is stated as follows: 1. To assist its 
members in realizing the greatness of their 
calling, and in maintaining a high standard 
of life and work. 2. Associating nurses 
together, and with them other women as 
friends, to provide some of the comfort and 
power gained by such association. Any 
nurse who is a graduate of a training-school 
of recegnized position, or any student nurse 
in process of training, may become a mem- 
ber if she is willing to submit to the rales of 
the Guild. The President of the Guild is 
Miss Sutcliffe, Superintendent of the Train- 
ing-School at the New York Hospital, and 
the Chaplain is the Rev. Henry Mottet, of 
New York. The Guild has secured pleas- 
ant rooms at No. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, which are to be used as club-rooms. 
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There monthly entertainments of various 
kinds will be given, and there the business 
meetings of the Guild will be held. It is 
proposed to make the place restful and home- 
like. A library and reading-room are also to 
be provided, as well as a registry for nurses. 
The members of the Guild are eligible for 
membership in the Club upon a payment of 
fifty cents monthly. This is a truly Christ- 
like work. It organizes for more efficient 
service and better training those whose lives 
are devoted to the service of their fellow-men. 
Allsuch causes ought to command the instant 
and grateful sympathy of the Christian public. 


Dr. Breed and Alleghany Seminary 

The Rev. David R. Breed, D.D., who re- 
cently resigned the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Pittsburg to accept 
the chair of Sacred Rhetoric and Elocution 
in the Western Theological Seminary, has 
resigned that position, giving as his reason 
that certain complications have arisen, finan- 
cial and otherwise, which have deferred the 
consummation of the arrangements which are 
still unSettled. What those complications 
are we are not informed. Dr. Breed is one 
of the strong men of the Presbyterian Church. 
In his pastorates at St. Paul and Chicago he 
proved himself a preacher and worker of rare 
power. Many of his friends were disappointed 
when he left the pulpit for the professor's 
chair. They will therefore be glad if some 
good providence restores him to a kind of 
work for which he has proved himself singu- 
larly gifted. 


Anniversary of the Brahmo-Somaj 

Perhaps the most interesting teacher from 
India who has ever visited America is 
Mozoomdar, the distinguished leader of the 
Brahmo-Somaj. His best-known work is “ The 
Oriental Christ.” Mr. Mozoomdar represents 
an eclectic faith, rather than the elder Hin- 
duism. He is a very earnest man, and a 
speaker of rare and noble eloquence. In a 
recent letter in the “ Christian Register ” he 
gives an account of the sixty-seventh anni- 
versary of the Brahmo-Somaj, and an outline 
of the address which he gave at that time. 
The quotation which we make is valuable 
because it shows one phase of religious 
thought in India. Mr. Mozoomdar writes: 

The anniversary discourse on “ The Place of 
Christianity in the Future Religion of India” 


was meant by me to form a new departure in 
the history of our movement. Hitherto we had 
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accepted the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Now I intended that we should accept the prin- 
ciples and teachings evolved in the progress of 
the Christian religion; for I felt, as there was no 
Christianity without Christ, so there was no 
Christ without Christianity. I hope before long 
to publish in America the substance of what I 
said on this subject. It ought to be pointed out 
that our thoughts on Christ and Christianity, 
openly and frankly stated, have often made us 
very unpopular, not only in Hindu society, but, | 
am sorry to say, in the Brahmo-Somaj also. 
Nevertheless, [ am convinced that these advanced 
views, although disagreeable at first, exercise in 
the long run a wholesome and elevating influence 
upon the public mind. It can be honestly said 
that the Brahmo-Somaj has done as much to 
prepare and familiarize the Indian mind with the 
essential truths of Christ’s religion as any denoni- 
national Christian missionary agency has done, 
perhaps very much more so.” 


The Jubilee of Dr. Parker 

Whatever may be thought of the peculiari- 
ties of the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., of the 
City Temple in London, there can be no 
doubt that he is one of the most eminent 
preachers in the world. He has held his 
place in London in the midst of the business 
quarter, and while other churches have been 
closed for want of congregations, his has 
been thronged, not only on Sundays but on 
week-days, and the interest is as great now 
as at any time in his history. For years he 
was regarded with distrust by some of his 
brethren; but that has very largely’ passed. 
The general body of “ Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the Three Denominations” re- 
cently met in Memorial Hall and passed a 
resolution congratulating Dr. Parker on the 
attainment of his ministerial jubilee. That 
shows how he is now regarded. The resolu- 
tion, adopted at a large meeting, contains 
among others the following sentences: “ Two 
things we especially note as marking his life 
of consecrated service to God and man. He 
has succeeded in erecting a large and hand- 
some place of worship in the very heart of 
the metropolis of the British Empire, amid 
its business struggles and temptations, and in 
this ‘ City Temple’ he has for many years 
conducted, at the busiest hour of the week, a 
service which has all along been attended by 
large congregations, and which has sown 
seeds of hallowed thought and impulse in the 
minds and hearts of multitudes, bearing 
flower and fruit not only in this great city 
but in every part of the world.” After re- 
marks by various speakers the resolution was 
enthusiastically adopted. In response Dr. 
Parker made a characteristic address, in the 
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course Of which he said: «1 will endeavor 
by the grace of God to hold on to the old 
plow until the furrow is completed... . I 
have never changed my theme. If there has 
been any novelty, any bloom, any spring-like 
freshness about my message, attribute its all 
and every aspect, not to the man, but to the 
subject which God has intrusted to his care. 
There can be no new gospels. . . . There can 
be no new sacrifice.” 


Professor George R. Freeman 

The sudden death from heart-failure of 
Professor George R. Freeman, at Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, on the 10th inst. is a distinct 
loss to Biblical scholarship in this country. 
Professor Freeman began his career in the 
Congregational church, where he made many 
friends. His interest in Old Testament 
literature was especially strong, and his work 
in this field became so notable that he was 
at length appointed Wilder Professor of 
Hebrew, the History of the Old Testament, 
and the History of Religions, in the Mead- 
ville Theological School, a post that he has 
filled for the last ten years with great ability 
and success. As a scholar he was distin- 
guished for his thoroughness of research and 
accuracy of statement and a fearless accept- 
ance of whatever truth the facts were found 
to point to. He was a clear and independent 
thinker, fully dominated by the scientific 
spirit, and always kept abreast of the progress 
of the modern critical school. His gentle 
and modest disposition did not bring him as 
much before the public as other workers, 
but his candor and conscientiousness com- 
manded the entire respect of his pupils and 
fellow-Professors, and his sweet and unas- 
suming spirit endeared him to all who came 
to know his sterling worth. 


A Delightful Anniversary 

Few young men coming direct from the 
theological seminary are permitted to achieve 
the success which has attended the ministry 
of the Rev. F. J. Goodwin, of Glen Ridge, 
N.J. He was the first pastor of the Congre- 
gational church of that place, and for ten 
years has ministered to the one people with 
rare ability and fidelity. A fine edifice has 
been erected, which is now entirely too small 
and must soon be enlarged or left for a 
larger. The membership has been multiplied 
fourfold; the benevolences have proportion- 
ately increased, and the church has exerted a 
wide and beneficent influence in the beautiful 
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suburban community in which it is located. 
Mr. Goodwin is best known to the public by 
his noble book entitled “A Harmony of the 
Life of St. Paul,” which is a work of rare 
and recognized excellence. Mrs. Goodwin 
(Grace Duffield Goodwin) is already a writer 
of wide repute. The tenth anniversary of 
the church was celebrated during the week 
from April 10-17. Among those who took 
part in the services were the Rev. Edward 
Judson, D.D., President Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D., the Rev. Charles E. Knox, D.D., 
and the pastors of neighboring churches. 
Both church and pastor are to be congratu- 
lated on this auspicious anniversary. 


Notes 


The Birmingham “ Post” of April 7 contains 
the following paragraph in its London letter: 
“Some alarm, I am told, is being felt. in Con- 
gregational circles at the serious breakdown in 
the health of the Rev. Dr. Berry, of Wolver- 
hampton, who was incapacitated for work last 
week by a severe attack of nervous prostration. 
The ex-Chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales has this week consulted 
Dr. Habershon, the well-known specialist.” 


As arumor has been published that Oberlin 
College may have to suspend its work on account 
of financial embarrassment, we are glad to state 
that it is quite unfounded. In common with 
most other colleges, it has received of late a some- 
what diminished income from its invested funds. 
But the annual reports of the treasurer show 
that the funds of the College have been increas- 
ing from year to year, and now amount to about 
a million dollars. Its assets, in the form of build- 
ings, equipment, etc., amount to two-thirds of a 
million more. There was a deficit in the income 
and expense account for the last financial year, 
which was met by gifts from trustees and friends 
of the College, as soon asit was announced. The 
number of students in the College was never 
greater and the financial condition of the College 
was never more sound than at present. 


The First Congregational Church in Tacoma, 
Washington, has had a prosperous history, but 
for several years has been burdened with a debt 
which has disturbed the soul of its pastor, the 
Rev. W. H. Scudder. An effort was recently 
made to lift the debt, which was crowned with 
success largely through the generosity of the 
Church Building Society, and of one of its mem- 
bers, Colonel C. W. Griggs. Such an event 
means more in the new cities of the West than 
in the older cities of the East. The demands on 
the generosity of those willing to give are far 
more numerous where all institutions are in the 
midst of the building era. Three strong Con- 
gregational churches of the Northwest have 
recently either canceled their debts or succeeded 
in getting them into a condition easy to control : 
viz., Plymouth Church of Seattle, the First 
Church of Portland, Oregon, and the First of 
Tacoma. That fact means a great and swift 
advance in the work in the near future. 














Correspondence 


Credit Where Due 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I notice in recent numbers of The Outlook 
paragraphs in relation to the late Sir Henry 
Bessemer, and what the world owes to him. 
I do not wish to detract from the merits of 
this great and good man, but those articles 
do injustice to our own countrymen. Besse- 
mer never made steel until he adopted the 
use of manganese according to the sugges- 
tion of one Mushet, and this was not until 
steel had been successfully made by one 
Kelley (at Johnstown, I think) in this country. 
In the United States the users of the Besse- 
mer process have not paid royalties to Besse- 
mer, but to this man Kelley for the use of 
the process. We have, however, used the 
machinery and appliances invented by Besse- 
mer. FP. tS. 


Virginia Mine, Coulterville, Cal. 


Can Primaries be Reformed ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Regarding Mr. Brooks’s plan for primaries, 
as outlined in The Outlook for December 18, 
1897, permit me to ask, Is not any such 
method merely pushing the trouble a little 
further away from the election? To illustrate, 
the bosses hold a caucus preliminary to the 
primary, and, because of their power as 
against the scattering of the good citizens, 
the candidates chosen by the caucus poll the 
largest vote at the primary. Their organiza- 
tion gives them as much strength as ever, and 
because the primary has become, under the 
plan suggested, a legally protected arrange- 
ment, they are able to accomplish more with 
a smaller number of men than before. The 
Initiative, the Referendum, and the Imper- 
ative Mandate seem to me the only way out. 

C,H. L. 


[The Brooks plan of direct primaries is 
simply the application of the principle of the 
referendum to nominations. Under it the 
machine still lives, but it can rule only with 
the consent of the governed. In South Caro- 
lina, for example, where direct primaries 
have been tried on the largest scale, the 
voters have both times rejected the machine 
candidate for United States Senator. Though 
the anti-machine vote is liable to division, 


practical union on the most available candi- 
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date is generally secured where the opposition 
to the machine is strong.—THE EDIToRs.] 


The Postal Rates 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Nothing but good can come from making 
the public familiar with the unwarranted 
prices paid by the Postal Department to rail. 
roads for carrying mail; and if other periodi- 
cals and papers will take this matter up in 
the same way that you have in your article 
upon “ Railroads and Postal Service : Fraudu- 
lent and Exorbitant Rates,” in your issue 
of March 19, so that the public becomes 
perfectly familiar with the facts, its opinion 
will compel a radical change. 

But while this matter of the postal deficit 
is in the public mind, will you be kind enough 
to state to the readers of The Outlook just 
what percentage of the whole expense of the 
Postal Department is due to handling the 
second-class matter, and also just what per 
cent. of the total receipts of the Department 
comes from second-class matter? 

E. A. M. 


[Less than four per cent. of the revenue 
and something like one-third of the expense 
of the Post-Office Department is due to sec- 
ond-class matter. No exact estimate can be 
made, because a large part of the post-office 
machinery is necessary for the handling of 
letters, and the newspaper service, which 
furnishes more than half the bulk of the mails, 
is not proportionately costly —THE EDITORS.] 


A Correction 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Outlook is one of my favorite visitors. 
In the issue of April 9 I find the following 
sentence: “In his annual report to the New 
York Legislature the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction advocates the establishment 
of a curfew law in the State.” I know The 
Outlook will never make an intentional mis 
statement. In my report to the Legislature 
I did not advocate a State law. Permit me 
to quote therefrom : 

“ The curfew is regulated entirely by mu 
nicipal ordinance, and no State laws on the 
subject have been enacted. The subject is 
one which is worthy of thought. The senti 
mentin its favor is working its way eastward, 
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Correspondence 


and there are many inquiries concerning its 
operation. It will appeal to many interested 
in law and order, and the welfare of society, 
as to whether something should not be done 
to keep our children off the streets at night, 
and to minimize the amount of street educa- 
tion our children are receiving. Whether 
the cause and the remedy lie in our homes, 
in our schools, or in our churches, is a sub- 
ject for thoughtful consideration. The cur- 
few is opposed by those who consider it an 
infringement upon personal liberty, but it 
may well be asked whether society and the 
State should not have the power to protect 
themselves against vicious tendencies in street 
education.” 

I fully appreciate the difficulty of enforcing 
acurfew ordinance in a large city, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that it has accomplished 
great good throughout the West. My pur- 
pose was to call public attention to results 
already made manifest, and to invite the 
attention of parents to a subject of vital im- 
portance to them and to their children. 

The whole case is well put by the Albany 
“Argus” in an editorial, from which I quote 
as follows : 

“The law in many places no longer needs 
enforcement, for the children are no longer 
on the streets. There is no denying the evil 
that the curfew ordinance undertakes to 
remedy. The steps of free night-roaming on 
the streets are clearly marked and inevitable: 
first, amusement; second, mischief; third, 
crime.” 

CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Superintendent. 


Gains of Woman Suffrage 
To the Editors-of The Outlook : 

You quote from the Boston “ Herald” a 
list of deteats of woman suffrage during the 
past two years, and add that you will be glad 
topublish any victories. Within the past 
two years two States of the Union have 
granted full suffrage to women, and the 
Legislatures of two other States have sub- 
mitted full suffrage amendments, which are 
now pending. No two years since the be- 
ginning of the movement have shown so 
much actual gain. As to the question whether 
woman suffrage is coming, let the facts speak 
for themselves : 

Sixty years ago women could not vete any- 


where. In 1838 Kentucky gave school suf- 
frage towidows, In 1861 Kansas gave it to 
all women. 


In 1869 England gave munici- 
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pal suffrage to single women and widows, 
and Wyoming gave full suffrage to all women. 
School suffrage was granted in 1875 by 
Michigan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colo- 
rado, in 1878 by*New Hampshire and Ore- 
gon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by 
New York and Vermont. In 1881 municipal 
suffrage was extended to the single women 
and widows of Scotland. Washington and 
Nebraska gave women school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 
municipal suffrage was granted to single 
women and widows in New Brunswick and 
Ontario. In 1887 municipal suffrage was 
granted to all women in Kansas, and schoo. 
suffrage in North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, and New Jersey. In thesame 
year Montana gave taxpaying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted to 
the taxpayers. In 1891 school suffrage 
was granted in Illinois. In 1892 municipal 
suffrage was granted to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 1893 
school suffrage was granted in Connecticut, 
and full suffrage in Colorado and New Zea- 
land. In 1894 school suffrage was granted 
in Ohio, bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish 
and district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1895 full suf- 
frage was granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896 fullsuffrage 
was granted in Utahand Idaho. In 1897 the 
Legislatures of Washington and South Dakota 
passed full suffrage amendments, in each 
case by more than a two-thirds vote. In 
1898 Ohio defeated a bill to repeal school 
suffrage; and the Supreme Court of Oregon 
upheld the constitutionality of the school 
suffrage law, which had been called in ques- 
tion. The last Legislature of Connecticut, 
as well as that of Ohio, defeated a bill to 
repeal school suffrage; and the taxpaying 
women of Louisiana have just been given the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted to 
the taxpayers. Add that the new local gov- 
ernment bill for Ireland, which has just re- 
ceived a majority vote in Parliament, gives 
municipal and county suffrage to single women 
and widows, on substantially the same terms 
as to men. 

Referring to the so-called referendum, you 
say: “In Massachusetts . . . only about one 
woman in twenty could be found who de- 
clared she wished to vote.” It would be fair 
to add that only about one in six hundred 
could be found who declared she was opposed 
to suffrage. An influential “ Man Suffrage 
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Association’ was formed, which flooded the 
State with large posters calling upon women 
to vote No. There was not a town or hamlet 
where these posters were not conspicuously 
displayed. Yet in 238 of the 322 towns of 
Massachusetts not one woman voted No. 

The majority of women are indifferent on 
the subject, but of those who take any lively 
interest in it either way, the great majority 
are in favor. This has been demonstrated 
wherever the matter has been brought toa 
test. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

[It should be added, in explanation of the 
last paragraph but one, that the anti-suffra- 
gists officially counseled all women who were 
opposed to woman suffrage to stay away from 
the polls; so that the absentees represented 
both the indifferent and the opposed.—THE 
EDITORS. ] 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—// is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
wted space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


I should be greatly obliged if you would kindly 
answer a question. At the Presbyterian church 
here the candidate for baptism is asked to assent 
to the “ Apostles’ Creed,” as he is also in the 
Episcopal church. Now, it seems to me that, 
by the most “liberal” interpretation, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed contains at least three miracles. Can 
one who accepts, say, the explanation of miracles 
given by Matthew Arnold in “ Literature and 
Dogma” conscientiously assent to the Apostles’ 
Creed? I would not ask what I once thought a 
superfluous question, were it not that a well-known 
Episcopal Dean assures me that Arnold himself 
died in full communion with the Church of 
England. “ INQUIRER.” 

By the “three miracles” referred to are 
meant the virgin birth of Jesus, his resurrec- 
tion and ascension considered as one event, 
and the “resurrection of the body.” There 
are persons who use the creed, but interpret 
it in these points as not miraculous. “ Con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost” they construe in 
the sense indicated by Jeremiah i.,5. “ Born of 
the Virgin Mary ” they interpret according to 
Isaiah vii., 14, and margin, R. V., which un- 
deniably refers to one wedded as a maiden. 
As to the resurrection and ascension, they 
regard the Creed as affirming of Jesus what is 
true of every holy soul, and as a fact distinct 
from the phenomena recorded in the Gospels. 
‘© The resurrection of the body ” they under- 
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stand, according to | Corinthians xv., 37, 
44, as not of the same body. It has be. 
come part of their mental habit thus to 
think, and they are conscientious in so think- 
ing whenever they use the Creed, which they 
prefer so to use rather than to discard it 
altogether. It does not follow from this that 
any other person, not accustomed thus to 
think, could conscientiously use the Creed 
thus. Neither person is to judge the other: 
see Romans xiv., 3,22. The fact that the 
Creed was designed for use in worship, an 
act in which feeling rules the logical faculty 
and subjective moods color objective forms, 
is to be taken into account by those who are 
disposed to censure others for using it in 
what is certainly not its historical sense. It 
appears to us, however, that the true rule /or 
the leader in the use of creeds or other utter- 
ances in a ritual is that such phrases must 
be used in the sense in which they will be 
generally understood by the congregation. 
Where there are various understandings in 
the congregation, the leader may entertain 
any one of them. 


I desire to read up somewhat fully on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Sweating.” but [ have not been able to 
find any very satisfactory or abundant literature 
along this line. Can you refer me to any books, 
pamphlets, and especially any reports of investi- 
gations made, that would be of value to me? 

E. M. N. 

Read the report of the Investigating Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, con- 
ducted largely by the Hon John De Witt 
Warner, of New York City, to whom you 
should write for a copy, if your city library 
contains none. Also read Charles Kingsley’s 
* Alton Locke,” and the reports of the factory 
inspectors of New York State and Illinois. 
For a non-legislative remedy send for the 
tracts of the Union Label Committee of the 
Social Reform Club, New York City. 


1. Kindly explain Romans v., 13. 2. Why are 

verses 13-17 inclosed parenthetically ? 
G. V. C. 

1, It is explained by Calvin’s remark, 
“ Without the law reproving us, we sleep in 
our sins.” Men do not reckon themselves 
sinners—, ¢., impute sin to themselves—in the 
absence of law. Compare Romans iii., 20. 
St. Paul is showing that sin did not begin 
when the law was given by Moses, as a part 
of his argument that grace is not confined to 
the subjects of that law. 2. It is not so in 
the Revised Version. The common version 
uses the marks of parenthesis to make the 
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About 


connection more obvious between its “ where- 
fore,” in verse 12, and “ therefore,” in verse 18. 


In The Outlook for March 19 you say the au- 
thority for baptism is Matthew xxviii., 19; 1 ask 
why not Mark xvi., 15? 1-4. §. 

Because it is not a passage of undisputed 
genuineness. See the marginal note in the 
Revised Version to the section from verse 
9to the end. Of this and other passages 
specified as doubtful Bishop Westcott says 
that they are “ probably fragments of Apos- * 
tolic tradition, though not parts of the evan- 
gelic text.” The section 9-20 is not only 
wanting in the two oldest manuscripts. the 
Vatican and the Sinaitic. but its literary style 
is so different from that of Mark as to show 
it to be from another hand. 


Kindly advise me as to the dates of the founda- 
tion of the Eastern Church, the Greek Church, 
and the Roman Church. 3.6.8. 


The Greek Church is one of the group col- 
lectively termed the Eastern Church. This 
and the Roman Catholic Church cannot be 
said to have any date of foundation distinct 
from that of the churches planted in various 
regions east and west during the Apostolic 
period. 


lwould be glad if you would tell me what 
literature there is on Saul. I know, of course, 
such books as Stanley, Geikie, Wellhausen, etc. 
Lalso have the “ Men of Israel,” by Armstrong. 
I would be glad to know of anything else on the 
subject. R. W. 

See Browning’s “Saul,” and poems by 
other writers in the Rev. W. G. Horder’s 
“Poets of the Bible” (Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den, London and New York). 


Will some one kindly tell me where I can find 
the poem beginning: 
“ How big was Alexander, pa, 
That people called him great ?” 


It was recited by school-children a number of 
years ago. ae a oe 


My grandmother, who is nearing her eightieth 
birthday, has quoted to me parts of two poems, 
asking for the author and the rest of the poems. 
As I have been unable to find them, I write to 


you. The first is: : 
“See Hope, Love, and Mercy in triumph de- 
scending. 


All nature is clothed in Eden’s first bloom, 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses 
are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 


She thinks this is entitled “Spring.” The other 
poem, entitled “ A Reverie,” begins as follows : 
“ What is thought ? in wild succession 
_ Whence proceeds the motley train? 
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What first stamps the first impression 
On the ever-active brain ? 

What is thought, and whither tending 
Does the subtle phantom flee ? 

Does it, like the moonbeam ending, 
Shine and then melt to vacancy ?” 


This latter poem she thinks was published early 
in the ’30’s in the “ Christian Advocate” of New 
York, or “ Zion’s Herald.” 
C.F. Ss 

In answer to “C. B. L.’s” third question, I 
would say that the quotation may be found in 
the fourth book of “ Paradise Lost ” and about 
two-thirds of the way through the book ; but that 
the text is as follows: 


a “In shadier bower, 
More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned, 
Pan or Sylvanus never slept, vor nymph 
Nor faunus haunted.” 


Can any yeader inform me who was the 
author of a poem, “The Chemistry of Char- 
acter,” beginning : 

*“ John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 
God in his wisdom created them all” ? 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Will you kindly tell your readers that any 
wishing to complete files of the “ Missionary 
Herald” from 1828 to 1881 may be able to do so 
without charge (excepting expressage) by address- 
ing MF. P. 

205 South Prospect Street, Burlington, Vt. 


About People 


—In 1863 Bishop Ellicott was promoted 
from the deanship of Exeter to the see of 
Gloucester and Bristol. He is now the senior 
member of the English episcopate. 


—The venerable Dr. Edward John Hop- 
kins, the famous organist of the Temple 
Church, London, for over half a century, has 
just tendered his resignation. Dr. Hopkins 
is now an octogenarian, and is supposed to 
be the oldest of organists. 


—Mr. George H. Parsons, whose sudden 
death by apoplexy in Flushing, New York, 
last week, shocked a wide circle of friends, 
was a man of rare purity of nature, dignity 
of character, and attractiveness of manner. 
In Colorado Springs, where he had lived for 
many years, he had bound the whole com- 
munity to him in the warmest affection. As 
Trustee of that growing institution, Colorado 
College, he had shown his interest in all that 
makes for the higher life of one of the most 
intelligent and interesting far Western com- 
munities. Mr. Parsons was a graduate of 
Columbia College. 


—The “ Pall Mall Gazette” says that King 
Oscar of Sweden and Norway is probably 
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throne. Besides being a great linguist, speak- 
ing no less than seven languages perfectly, he 
is a poet and writer of great ability, and his 
poems are not only widely read throughout 
Sweden, but have been translated into several 
foreign tongues. A first-rate musician with 
a beautiful voice, an eloquent orator, and an 
enthusiastic sportsman,the Swedish King is all 
of these. But, in spite of his many interests 
and accomplishments, he has kept his duties’ 
and responsibilities ever before him, and has 
been true to his motto: “ Brédrafolken val” 
(tae brother-peoples’ good). 


—The Philadelphia “ Record” says: “ An 
association has purchased the house No. 413 
South Tenth Street, in which Henry George 
was born, and the intention is to convert it 
into a library and reading-room to perpetuate 
the memory of the single-tax advocate. It is 
probable that a number of Henry George’s 
personal effects, with some original manu- 
scripts, will be collected and preserved in a 
room in this house, but the plans are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to warrant an extended 
explanation. Henry George had many per- 
sonal friends in this city, in addition to a 
large following of single-taxers, and this 
movement to honor his name will be heartily 
indorsed.” 


—* When I was first married,” says the 
Rev. Dr. Lorimer, pastor of Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, “I had my strict ideas about 
Sunday observance. Mrs. Lorimer had a 
colored ‘aunty’ for cook, and on the first 
Saturday after she came I went into the 
kitchen and told her I did not want any Sun- 
day work, so she could prepare all meals for 
that day beforehand. She didn’t say one 
word while I was talking; then she looked 
up, and, pointing to the door, exclaimed: 
‘ Now look hyar, Marse George, you jest go 
in dar and ‘tend to your Christianity, and 
leave me ‘tend to mah kitchen!’ I went, and 
as near as I can remember she had hot din- 
ners Sundays as long as she stayed with us.” 


—The New York “ Tribune” reports that 
Mr. Abner C. Goodell, of Salem, Mass., 
who has just celebrated his ninety-third birth- 
day, is said to have perfected the design of 
the first printing-press which printed on both 
sides of a paper at once; and he also dis- 
covered the process for preparing steel and 
copper plates forengravers. Later he helped 
build the first locomotive for the Boston and 
Lowell Railway, and turned the wheels of the 
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the most cultured Prince now sitting on any 


first turn-table. He worked on the first elec. 
tric motor ever constructed, which afterward 
ran between Baltimore and Washington, and 
on the first enginelathe for the Eastern 
Railway repair-shops. 


Bits of Fun 


“Golightly boasts that he never changes his 
mind.” “He can’t. No one will swap with 
him.”—Brooklyn Life. 


At the Farce Comedy.—She—I don’t under- 
stand what the detective is supposed to be doing. 
He—I guess he’s looking for the plot.— Pucé. 

“ Have you ever noticed how war promotes a 
literature of itsown?” ‘“ Yes; that is one of the 
horrors of war.”—Philadelphia North American. 


He had been boasting of his family tree, and 
Miss Cayenne interrupted with the inquiry: 
“Tsn’t it something like the orchid?” “In what 
respect?” “ All branches and no roots.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 


First Citizen—I hope the Legislature won't 
make any changes 1n the charter. Second Citi- 
zen—Don’t you admit that the charter has de- 
fects? First Citizen—Plenty of them. I don’t 
want to see the number increased.— Puck. 


“You are advertising quite early in the 
year,” said the summer resort landlord’s friend. 
“Yes; I always fix up my announcements at this 
time of year. Yousee, I am a thoroughly con- 
scientious man, and I wish to be able to state that 
there are no mosquitoes.” Washington Star. 


Useless.—“ What do you think of that bill I 
have prepared to introduce ?” inquired one mem- 
ber of the Legislature. “It is a sheer waste of 
time,” replied the other. “It isn’t practical 
enough to become a law, nor foolish enough to 
get your name into the newspapers.”— Washing- 
ton Star. 


The fact that Lord Creighton, the Lord Bishop 
of London, rolled and smoked nineteen cigar- 
ettes the other day, while talking with a news 
paper man, recalls the story of a big, burly bishop 
and the little curate in the compartment of a 
railway car. “You will not mind my smoking, 
will you?” said hislordship. “ Not if your lord- 
ship doesn’t mind my being sick,” submissively 
replied the little curate — Waterbury American. 


Mr. J. A. L. Waddell, of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, has just published a valuable 
manual on bridge-building under the title “ De 
Pontibus.” His use of Latin the author explains 
in the following humorous but doubtless truth- 
ful paragraph: “ For five consecutive years of 
his early life the author devoted more than half 
of his working time to the study of the Latin 
language ; and this is the first opportunity which 
has occurred during the twenty-two years of his 
professional career to put the knowledge (?) so 
obtained to any practical use. Moreover, he 
fears that if he be so fortunate as to be able to 
practice his profession another twenty-two years, 
no other occasion will occur to use it, so he feels 
the necessity of grasping this unique oppo: tunity 
of a lifetime.” 
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For the Little People 
% 


Mother Earth 
By Mary L. Wyatt 


“] fear I am late,” said good Mother Earth, 
Waking up from her long winter sleep. 
“’Tis time I was up and stirring about, 
For I heard Robin Redbreast peep.” 
So she threw off her blanket as white as 
snow 
And lifted her face to the sun, 
And he gave her a glad good-morning kiss, 
As the loving breezes had done. 


Now under the ground the grasses and flowers 
Had woven a new green gown 
For dear Mother Earth to put on and wear 
In place of her robe of brown. 
“ My children all love me in green,” she said ; 
* It suits my complexion best.” 
So she put on the beautiful velvet gown 
With buttercups on her breast. 


And in her hands were violets sweet 
And tulips and crocuses gay, 
While over her head the birdlings chirped 
And around her were lambs at play. 
Then out from the city the children flocked * 
When the days grew warm and bright, 
And sat on her lap, or gathered flowers, 
Or frolicked about with delight. 


A Legend of the Dandelion 
By Nina R. Allen 


Long, long age, when this gray old world 
was young, an angel visited the earth, and 
wandered among the flowers. For these are 
the childrenof Mother Nature whom she best 
loved. 

She sought the humble flowers that grow 
by the roadside, as well as the blossoms that 
hide shyly in dark woods, or the splendid 
blooms in palace gardens. 

“Tell me,” she said to the tulip gayly 
dressed in scarlet and gold, “tell me where 
you would choose to dwell, could you have 
your wish.” : 

The tulip spread out her brilliant striped 
gown. 

Then she said, “I would choose for my 
home the velvety lawa before the castle, 


where my colors would shine like bright 
butterflies fluttering above the green. The 
Princess would come to admire me, and her 
fair children would touch me with gentle 
hands. I should be carefully tended by the 
gardener, and every day grow more beau- 
tiful.” 

The angel looked sad, and turned away. 

“ Surely the rose will give a better answer,” 
she murmured. 

The rose lifted her velvety crimson blos- 
soms among delicate, dark-green leaves. She 
tried to hide her thorns; and the air was 
heavy with her spicy fragrance when the 
angel approached. 

‘Where, O rose, would you choose to 
dwell, if you might have your wish?” she 
asked. 

The branches of the rose-bush stirred as if 
sighing. 

“ You know, O angel,” she returned, * that 
I am a frail flower. I could not thrive in poor 
soil, nor live where I should be shaken by 
the rude northwest wind. Nor could I grow 
by the roadside, where any rough hand might 
snatch my blossoms. So 1 would choose to 
dwell in the shelter of castle walls, or close to 
humble cottages, where the mistress, tending 
me, would love me best, as the sweetest flower 
in the garden.” 

And again the angtl’s face was clouded, 
and she sighed. 

She turned towards the cool, dark woods, 
where purple violets hide their shy faces 
among their own long-stemmed leaves. 

+ Violet, violet,” she said, “tell me where 
you would choose to dwell, could you have 
your wish.” 

‘Here, in the shelter of the wood,” an- 
swered the violet, bashfully, drooping her 
head. “I could not endure the glare of the 
great sun, O angel! I should be frightened 
by the noise of the great world. Here the 
trees rustle musically over my head; the little 
brook goes singing on her way; the birds 
twitter in the soft spring twilight. No, I 
would not live where I might be trampled 
on by careless feet,” and the violet crept 
closer to her gray-green leaves. 

Again the angel turned away. 

As she searched the highway, she saw a 
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dandelion gleaming in the grass that fringed 
the dusty roadside. 

She stooped to the humble blossom, and 
once more asked her question. 

«“ Tell me, O dandelion,” she said, “* where 
you would choose to dwell if you might have 
your wish.” 

The dandelion lifted her bright face. 

“ By the roadside, dear angel,” she replied, 
“where merry country children on the way 
from school pluck me, and laugh when they 
see my hollow stem take on two tight green 
curls. In city yards, O shining one, where 
sweet garden flowers droop and die, killed 
by the soot and smoke. Let me dwell, dear 
angel, wherever eyes will grow bright and 
hearts be made glad when my yellow blossoms 
sprinkle the grass.” 

Said the angel, “ Thou hast answered well. 
Great shall be thy reward.” 

She smiled upon the lowly blossom, and 
its yellow petals shone like the sun. 

The tulip flutters her robe of scarlet or 
rose or pale yellow upon well-kept lawns, as 
she had wished to do. But after a day or 
two her scentless blossoms lie scattered over 
the grass, and her brief blossom-time is ended 
until another spring. 

The rose puts forth her crimson blossoms 
in the warm, moist air of the hot-house, or in 
sheltered gardens. But her life, too, is a short 


one. While her fragrance yet lingers in the air, ° 


her silken petals fall from the golden stamens 
to the ground. 

The violet still hides her purple eyes among 
the ferns in the quiet woodland. There, far 
from rude hands and careless feet, as she had 
wished, she lives and dies unseen. 

But the dandelion blossoms everywhere. 

When April comes with sun and rain, she 
showers her gold upon the fields and mead- 
ows. She gleams along country roadsides. 
She lights up the grass beside city pavements, 
where the children of the poor play in the 
dark streets. And no place is too hard for the 
brave little blossom. 

All through the summer, at intervals, she 
shows her bright face. When the pale, sweet 
flowers of the woods have vanished, and the 
roses are long since dead, and even the golden- 
rod and purple aster have faded away from 
hill and brookside, she still smiles on velvet 
lawns and in waste places. 

At last, pale and wan, under the gray No- 
vember skies, she brightens the brown grass, 
like faint winter sunshine. 

Thus her life is long and full of blessed- 
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ness, for during her blossom-time many tired 
eyes grow brighter, and many sorrowtul hearts 
for a moment forget their cares. 


Messages in the Air 

Kite-flying used to be play for boys, but 
now kite-flying has become a science. It is 
used in photography, and it is to be tried as 
a means of conveying signals. An experi- 
ment was made last week in New Jersey. 
Red fire was suspended in a wooden box 
lined with asbestos, which is a non-inflam- 
mable substance, by a wire from the kite- 
string. This red fire was ignited and burned 
brilliantly, being visible for a long distance 
in the sky Two kites were sent up after 
dark to a height of six hundred feet. Close 
to the front of each kite hung a lantern. 
The face of the kite was entirely of white 
cloth, and the bright light was clearly seen 
against this white background. Kites are to 
be made fifteen feet in diameter. One has 
been made twenty-two feet six inches in 
diameter. Aluminum is a very light metal. 
A screen of this metal to work on the principle 
of a shutter has been made to place in front 
of the lanterns. This can be sent up with 
the lanterns, and by the aid of a string the 
shutter can be opened and closed. The open- 
ing and closing of this shutter will constitute 
a signal code. 


Mime 

Doubtless the little readers of The Outlook 
have heard that the great musical conductor, 
Anton Seidl, is dead. Now his friends 
are telling stories of his home life which 
show him to have been a gentle, lovable 
man, devotedly attached to two pet dogs. 
One of these was a little dachshund named 
Mime. Mime was lost one day from the 
home in the Catskills where Mr. Seidl lived. 
A search party started out after him. He 
was traced to a woodchuck’s burrow. It 
was discovered that he had dug his way into 
this burrow so vigorously that he had closed 
the passage out in throwing up the dirt be- 
hind him. When he was dug out he was 
very hungry and very tired. Food had been 
brought by a member of the party for the 
little dog. This he ate ravenously, and the 
moment that he had finished eating he dashed 
back into the woodchuck’s hole out of which 
he had been dug, as though he had not had 
any unpleasant experiences in it. He was cap- 
tured a second time and taken home in his 
master’s arms, 
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Volunteer Investigating of Schools 

The report of the sanitary condition of 
the public schools of Buffalo made by the 
Visiting Committee of the Buffalo School 
Association is very valuable. It is a report 
covering about seventy-five pages. The Visit- 
ing Committee were appointed in June, 1896, 
and numbered ninety-two persons. Two peo- 
ple, as a rule, were assigned to each school. 
The Committee report the kindliest co-opera- 
tion on the part of the school authorities, 
the Mayor of the city, and the principals and 
teachers of the schools. Each visitor was 
supplied with what might be called definite 
standards established by experts. These 
standards specify what the building sites 
should be, and the space—not less than forty 
feet on each side—that should surround the 
building. The sanitary standards cover 
what one is forced to call moral conditions, 
but which in truth are merely conditions 
of decency—standards of heating, the sys- 
tem of ventilation, the architectural advan- 
tages and disadvantages in each building, 
the air-space per pupil, and the conditions 
of light in the room. Probably the most 
startling statement, but one which can be 
duplicated in too many of our cities, is that 
more than half of the schools are using 
rooms as classrooms that were never in- 
tended for that purpose. Schools are reported 
with more pupils than desks, two children 
sitting in seats designed for one and three 
in seats designed for two, and in some class- 
rooms the children are compelled to sit on 
the edge of the teacher's platform. Another 
startling statement is that the majority of the 
school-rooms fail to furnish their occupants 
the proper cubic feet of air-space (250). 
There is the usual complaint of lack of closets 
for the care of the children’s clothing. 

The great advance in sanitary knowledge 
and the constantly increasing social demands 
of even the poor people have brought a num- 
ber of serious problems into the school that 
have never had to be considered before. 
Cleanliness is now a positive requisite in 
many schools. This compels a provision for 
cleanliness that formerly was not thought of 
in connection with school buildings. Just as 
soon as water and basins are provided, it 
means towels; and the moment that towels 
are mentioned, the doctors rise in their might 





and declare that there is danger in the use of 
a common towel by a number of children. 
The providing of individual towels is an im- 
possibility, and whether some American gen- 
ius will yet devise a towel somewhat more 
tough than the Japanese paper napkin, costing 
but a fraction of a cent, one that may be de- 
stroyed after having been used by one person, 
remains to be seen; but certainly no person 
will question that no towel at all is very much 
better than the record of that Buffalo public 
school where one towel a week was provided 
for two hundred children. In another school 
one towel was provided every two days for 
one hundred and ten children; in another 
school two a week for one hundred and 
thirty-eight children. Soap-leaves have been 
invented and are coming constantly into more 
general use. The danger of infection from 
soap is quite as possible as that from the use 
of a towel. 

This report of the Visiting Committee is 
very valuable, and should be in the posses. 
sion of all educational organizations that are 
doing any investigating work in the public 
schools of any of our cities. In regard to 
the cleaning of the schools the standard of 
the committee is very high. It recommends 
that that abomination of household utensils, 
the feather duster, shall be abolished; that 
the principal be held responsible for the 
cleanliness of the school building and not the 
janitor; that the school principal shall be 
compelled to stand an examination on school 
sanitation, and that the janitor shall be ap- 
pointed under some clearly thought out sys- 
tem which he would have to comprehend ; 
that the janitor shall be made accountable 
directly to the principal and be under the prin- 
cipal’s control. The Committee believe that 
this transfer of the responsibility for the 
cleanliness of the building from the janitor to 
the principal would result in very much 
better kept school-houses than under the 
present system. The Governor has signed a 
bill authorizing the city of Buffalo to spend 
$500,000 on new school buildings. 


Use and Beauty 
The “ Home Decorator and Furnisher,” 
in a series of articles on “ The Practical Side 
of Every-day Art,” has a very suggestive 
article on Teapots. These necessary pieces 
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of table furniture have “evoluted” from the 
article of utility to the article of beauty, but 
too rarely are utility and beauty combined in 
teapots. We have beautiful teapots with 
covers that fall off, and teapots with handles 
and spouts so adjusted that to use them the 
elbow has to be raised almost to the level of 
the shoulder. Teapots with spouts that do 
not pour well are too well known, as well as 
the teapot with the handle so small as to 
make its use a mere pretense. A _ teapot 
spout adjusted to the bowl even at the center 
necessitates an awkward position to the 
user. The only way to decide this question 
is to really test the teapot before buying—a 
very easy matter, and water is not difficult to 
get in anyestablishment. Pitchers that pour 
well are almost curiosities; they drip and 
slop, and have spouts too wide for the tea- 
cups they match. It is just this lack of 
adaptability to use that complicates house- 
keeping. Few women have the training that 
compels them to notice the little things, and 
yet it is this nicety of adjustment in little 
things that marks the perfection of the whole. 
It is the little misplaced ornaments, the ob- 
ject of beauty ill adapted to its use, the 


- object of use without beauty, the buying of 


the isolated object without regard to its en- 
vironment, whether the isolated thing be a 
teapot or a piano, which makes so many 
houses hideously ugly. Fortunately, we are 
passing out of the reign of the bric-a-brac 
and the day of the harlequin table—that is, 
the hodgepodge of all kinds of wares and in 
all colors. We are rapidly escaping from 
the thralldom of ribbons on food, and lace 
covers laid over satin are, by people of taste 
and refinement, confined to bedrooms: so 
that the American home promises in the not 
far distant future to really be a thing of 
beauty if not a thing of joy. This last will 
come when the domestic service problem has 
been solved by the mistress who applies as 
much brains to the buying of a teapot as she 
does to writing a paper on the political differ- 
ences of the women of the Fiji Islands. 


The Home Responsibility 

So much has been said of the overworked 
condition of the children, especially in our 
public schools, that a few experts have been 
making a special study of the condition of 
the children in some of the public schools. 
Professor Dawson, of the Bible Normal Col- 
lege of Springfield, Mass., recently stated 


that, basing his judgment upon twelve years’ 
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experience as a teacher, the seemingly ex- 
hausted and strained nervous condition of 
many of the children in our public schools 
was due to under-feeding, both in quantity 
and in quality, to the wearing of clothing ill 


-adapted to the season, to the difference in 


temperature between a steam-heated school- 
room and the outside air, and to the sleep- 
ing in badly ventilated sleeping-rooms. Then 
what is needed is more intelligent manage- 
ment of the home life of the child. If 
parents will carefully study the condition 
of their own homes, the ventilation of the 
rooms in which their children sleep, their 
food, and their clothing, the next generation 
of children, or even the present generation of 
young children, will certainly present entirely 
different problems from those now holding 
public attention. 


Exercise for Women 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi delivered an ad- 
dress on the “ Problem of Physical Exercise 
for Women” recently before the Department 
of Pedagogy of the Brooklyn Institute. Dr. 
Jacobi called attention to the fact that in our 
exercises we are returning to the Greek ath- 
letic exercises, to the games which give agility 


rad grace without overtaxing the body. She 


believes that under the age of eleven the 
exercise of a child should be supervised, and 
that after that age it should be systematized 
and engaged in to develop special muscles. 
The Doctor disapproves of jumping rope, but 
she approves heartily of basket-ball, riding on 
horseback, and exercises that involve the use 
of the muscles ; but all such expenditure must 
be provided for by an abundant supply of food, 
and here is the problem which many intelli- 
gent mothers and physicians face. How can 
the relation between food and exercise be 
made clear to the girl who, through nervous 
energy and over-stimulation, works constantly 
and refuses to eat? Every girl of fifteen 
should be able to walk ten miles in the country 
without fatigue, Dr. Jacobi says; but how 
many can? 


A Protest 

There is a positive attempt being made in 
the city of Boston to modify what is con- 
sidered the harshness of the present theater- 
hat regulation. A number of leading women 
have presented to the Board of Aldermen a 
petition that the theater-hat regulation may 
be so modified as to permit the wearing of 
such a head-covering as will not obstruct the 
view of the stage. 
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